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PREFACE. 

AS it may be expeflied that fome rcafons fliould be 
given tor the publication of this little treatife 
on a fubjcfti that has been fuccefsfuUy invcftigated by 
fonae of our ablefl: writer's, the author will candidly 
acknowledge, that, from the experience he has already 
had of its utility, he flatters himfelf it will be ibund 
better calculated for gf ounding youth in the know- 
ledge of Englifh grammar^ than the books^ which ar^ 
generally uled for that purpofe. 

Th8*^rks of our ableft grammarians are allowed 
to be tod yoltfminous and abftrufe for the capacity of 
children, and more adapted to finiih the fcholar, than 
to initiate and inftru£t the young beginner. From 
their works, feveral fmaller abftrafts have been made ' 
for the ufe of fchools, which, on the contrary, are up- 
on tOQC^ritra^ed apian to furnifh an ufeiul know-* 
ledge of grammar, particularly to thpfe, who do not 
learn the ancient languages. The author has endea- 
voured to take the middle courfc between the two ex- 
tremes, and to give a eoncife, though at the fame 
tinie acomprehenfive view of his fubjeft. He has 
likewife reje£ked the nwxje of inftruftion by queftion 
and anfwer, with which fome of our grammars are 
encumbered, as defultory and HI ^calculated for im- 
parting a Cyftematic knowledge oifcience, and which 
ieemis to fucceed only in the Socratic mode of rea- 
ibnilig, where truth is to be deduced from the eoncef- 
fions of an adverfary. The beauties of tafte or of 
the imagination may indeed be difplayed to advantage 
in a fprightly dialogue; but thefe ornainents are totally 
foreign to the purpofe in a treatife of abftraft fcience. 
He is aware, that the mode of initiating youth in 
gramtnar by queftfon and anfwer is recommended by 
names eminent in literature. Bat time, which with 
equal eafe overturns empires a^id the fyftems of the 
learned, has (hewn, that opinions aqd modes of think- 
iBg are fandtioned by na names however refpeftable 
in their day, and that experience is the uttlmate cri- 
terion for judging of what is true or nfeful in fcience. 
This is the tribunal to which the author, appeals, the 
tribunal of experience, from which he demands noth* 
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fn|; bot 3 fair triaU Should he be dl {appointed in 
jfiis wHhes of (iiccefs, he may at leaft claim the in- 
dulgence which is due to » well 'naeant though uhfuc* 
cefsful attempt- ^^ 

About a century, ago oor Tanguage was thought ia* 
capable of grammatical accuracy from the little anaU 
jDgy it has with the tatin and Greek, which were 
jihe only languages t^en Audied erammatically. fiut 
this midaicen notion has been Fehited by tne fucceflive 
labours of the fearned, who have inveftigatecL^^s na- 
ture, remarked its peculiar idioms, and red!^ed it to 
graiTHnatical precmon^ Although in its^prefeat im- 

J (roved ftate we may not find in k the majefty and 
, orce of the learned languages, yet when we take a 
view of its peculiar ft rudu re and genius,, we behold 
i^ fyflem regular in its parts, and perhaps equalling 
thole languages m all other refpffts. Its (implicit^ 
js. remarkable, notwithftandipg the nirmber of propo- 
fitioQs that eiKumber it ; though we muft own at the 
fan^e time^they contribute to its variety and precrfion* 
; , As a grammatical knowledge of Englifh is become 
cffentially neceflary in the education of ladies, it is 
certainly a defirable objeS to render that ftudy as; ca- 
fy and as ufeful to them as poflibk. For this realbn, 
in a treartife of grammar intended for their ufe, alt 
ab(lr^6i terras, that could be drfpenfed with (bould bo 
jejeded y all reference to the learned languages omit- 
ted V sind the rules delivered in the plained manner 
{>o{nble^ and fa divided, that each may not form too 
arge an objea for the comprehenfion of the young 
beginner : the ftriSeft connection Ibould be obferv- 
cd ; the dependance of the different parts of fpeech 
pn one another clearly pointed out ; and the whole 
theory of language, as far at leaft as it influences 
writing and converfation,nio;uld be brought into view, 
Thefe are not imaginary advantages in iucha treatife, 
for knowledge in every fcience depends eflentially 
,iipon a proper and natural combination of ideas^ 
Such are the advantages the author has propofed to 
hinfifelf in this epitome, and if he has fucceeded, be 
will think better of his perfornrtance than if it were 
mbclUihcd with all the learning^ of the fchools. ^ 
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The author of this little xtzSl has endeavoured 
far as his narrow limits would allow, to explair 
his young pupil the peculiar ftrudure, and rem 
io him the chief features of his native language, 
as he knows, that rules and precepts, though ever 
often inculcated, make but a flight and transient 
preffioh on the minds of youth, and are foon forj 
ten, he has formed at the end rf the grammar a < 
Ie<$ion of faulty expreflions, fo conne3ed with 
grammar, that the learner by referring to the ru 
may correfl them with the greateft eafe. 

Thefc examples are to ferve as leflbns of pari 
to young beginners. He has found them of more i 
Tice than any others, that could be fubftituted in tl 
place, as they oblige the learner to recur more i 
^uently for information to the more ufeful and ne( 
wry rules of grathmar. Every example is marked v^ 
figures referring to the rule, to which it belor 
When any rule merits particular attention, additi 
al examples are added for the fake of further illud 
tioh. To prevent miftakes, the examples of bad E 
li(h are printed in Italics. Such obfervatidns as fe 
too difficult for children, and which could not wel 
omitted in a regular treatife,are thrown into the forn 
notes, and may be paiTed over by the young beginm 
. The method, which the author purfues, is to mj 
nis pupils explain every day a part of the gramm 
with the examples in the leflbns of parfing belong 
to it, till they have gone thro' the whole. They tl 
begin with the examples alone, which they expl 
and correal by the rules, to which the figures dire 
When they can readily correfl: them without turn 
to the rules, they compofe examples for every rule 
grammar Hmilar to thofe given ; which tends to i 
ercife their ingenuity, and habituate them to wi 
their native language with eafe and propriety. Tl 
-^ afterwards parfe in Enfield's Speaker, oran the R 
toric annexed to the grammar. His pupils are obi 
^ to learn nothing by heart, but the declenfions 
Subftantives and Pronouns, and the conjugations 
Verbs. The flavifli method of committing a Wh 
i^k to memory, which is generally done with vi 
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little afliftance or improveraent of the uncTerflatidUngy 
is totally reje£ted ; and grammar is rendei^d, what 
it ought to be, an obje£t and exercifc of the intellec- 
tual ^cultiesi which are ftrengthened more by this 
perhaps, than by any other ftudy whatfoever. 

As the figures of Rhetoric often interfere with the 
rules of grammar, particularly in the parfing of po- 
etry, a very concife tr^arife of Rhetorfc is annexed to* 
this edition. Several examples of each figure are giv- 
en, from which a better knowledge of the fubjeft may 
l>e derived than from precepts alone. The knowledge 
of grammar is perfeSed by freq^uent paffing,. whidt 
at the fame time gives the learner an adequate idea 
of the import and conftruftion of every fentence. 
The pardng of poetry is for this reafon recommend- 
/ ed to young beginners, who will be led by this cafy 
method to underftand its beauties* , • 

The author wiflied to infert a few indrui^rons i» 

f^unftuation ; but he found, that whatever could be 
aid on the fubjeA was of too abdrad and too general 
z nature to be ufeful to young beginners, and inftead 
of them recommends a method, which he has feen 
praftifed with fuccefs. The pupil copies a paflage 
feleSed for the purpofe, without marking the ftops. 
He then ftiuts the book, reads over what he has writ- 
,ten till he underftands it, and marks the (lops to the 
beft of his judgment, which he afterwards correSs by 
his printed original. This exercife, with a few ver- 
bal inftruSions, will give the young fcholar a more 
ready knowledge of punctuation, than he can colleft 
from direiJlions, which muft neceflarily be founded 
upon abftraft reafoning. When arrived ^t matnrer 
years he may confult with advantage the treatifes 
written upon that fubjedl. 

It is recommended to the learner to pay particular 
attention to EUlpJis^ as by that figure many idiomatical 
phrafes aire eafily aiid na1urallyexplained,with6utbur- 
thenihgthe'memory with rules. The learner (houldaU 
fo conji^gate frequently either a regular or irregular 
verb according to the example to choofe^ given in the 
-grammar. 
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t. £^ RAMMAR ip'gencral, or univcrfal Gram* 
VJ . v^zr, explains the principles which are com* 
mon to all languages. 

2. Englifh Grammar accottimodates thofe general 
principles to the Englifh language, and furniflies a 
fyftem of fuch obfervations^and rules as are peceflary 
for fpeaking and writing it according to the ufage o( 
the moft approved writers and fpeakers. 

3. Grammar is ufually divided into four parts ; 
Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Profody. 

4« Orthography teaches the fpelling of words* 
5« Etymology treats of the variations of words* 
o* Syntax teaches how to join words in a featence# 
y. Profody gives rules for verification. 

ETYMOLOGY and SYNTAX. 

**iflLS Etyinology and Syntax are the chief otjeS* 
of enquiry ip the ftudy of Grammar^ and are clorely 
connefted, we fhall confine our Obfervations to thofe 
parts of Grammar/ ; and (hall firfl: give the Etymolo-*^ 
gy, and then the Rules of Syntax belonging to each 
clafs of words* 

2. Words are generally divided into nine daflcs 
commonly called parts of fpeech, namely, the ArtIi^. 
CLE, the SuESTANTiVE or Noun, the Pronouk> 
theAojECTifVE, the VERB,theADViRBVthc Prep- 
osition, the Conjunction^ and the Interject 

TIQN. 
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ARTICLES. 

ft. r1[^HER.£ Jire two Articles, a or anztxA the. 
X They arc prefixed to Subftanlives to Ihcw 
how far their fignification extends^ 

2. il or an is called the indefinite Article, becaufc 
it does not determine any particular perfon or thing ; 
as, a difS dgqi^os any t:luid whattiver ; a bo^k^ any 
kind of a bdok. 

3. Tht is (Called the tiefintte Article, iM&caure it de- 
termines what particular perfon or thing is fpokeri of ; 
^i where is 'the hoi* I fee the chil4* The aiticie thi 
ihaws that forae particular child or bqok is fpoken of. 

OBSERVATIONS AND Rules oip Syntax. 

4. The Articles are iwver fet before the names of 
^rfons, animals, towns, counttics, or diftriflts* Ex. 
Alexander* s harfe was named Bucephalus* The names, 
Alexander Sind Bucephalus, hviVt noArticle before th^m. 

5. -^ is ufed before words beginning with a Con- 
fonant, or with h afpirated ; as, uglo^^ fi^^ pungfier^ 
mbero* 

6. An\^ irfed before words beginning with a Vpw- 
«!, or with h not afpirated > as, an apron, €m cijiir, 
an hour* 

7. The indefinite Article is ufed before Subftan- 
tives of the fiqgular number only ; ^s, a city has been 
Jeftroyed by an earthquake. Plural Subftantives, jifed 
fai ail' indefinite ferife, have no article before tbe/n "j 
as, cities have been dejiroyed by earthquakes* 

8. The indefinite Article is often ufed Jnftead of 
each or every ; as, he has five hufidred pounds a ye^r^ 
that is every year* 

9. The indefinite Article is placed before term$ 
lOf number taken collcaively, fo as to give the idea of 
a whole, though the folloiying Subftantive be in the 
jlural number ; as, afewfijbes ; a hiindred pounds* .. 

10. The definite Article the is fet before SubSan^ 
«ives both of the fingular and plural number, becaufc 

f ritftcoafoaaiit vrhen it be|ios a wod« 
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Ve can fpeak determinately of manj, as well as of 
one ; ihus, the ehild^ or, ibe children. 

ti. The de6nite Article is prefixed to the names 
^f feas^ rivers, (hips ; and of fuch countries and 
Joiountains, as are in thl; plural number ; as, the Ai^ 
Untie ^ the ievefn, the Rifyal Oeetge, tkeJIfs^ thefFeft 
Indies^ tSc^ 

substantives/ 

t. A Subftantive oe Noun is the name of any thingi 
XJL that exifts or mayexift ; zs^Jun^ beuje^virtue^ 

^odne/s. 

2r A word is a SubAantive, when it can be mada 

the fubjc^ of difcouffe i as, IJpeak of virtue^ ^fP^^^ 

rfgoodi^e/s* 

3. Subftantives are eithet proper or common* 

4. A Subftantive proper is a proper name ; as* 
jfohn^ ihe Severn^ Ghcefier^ England* 

5. Subftantives common are th^ names of thingfi 
in general ; as a man^ a river, M^eity, a kingdom • 

6. NUMBER is the diflinaion of one from ma- 
ny. There are two numbers, the lingular and plural. 

7. The fmgular nutnber fpeaks but of one ; a?,. « ^ 
king, a houfe, a proof., 

§• The plursu number fpeaks of more than onc» 
and is formed by adding / to the fin|;ular ; as, bingsp 
hou/es, proofs. [See examples of this and the follow- 
ing rules in par. ai.j . 

9« But when the iingdlar ends in 0, x, ch,fi, or r« 
the plural is formed by adding es ; as hero^ beroiH 
Fox, Foxet. Church, Churches. 

10. The following Subftantires, ending in^ otfe^ 
fcrm their plurals irregularly by chansing}^ orfe, 
into Vfs / its, calf, calves. Elf, elves, llalf^ halves. 
Knife, knives', isfe. Hoof, roof, chief, .handkerchi^\ 
reproof, Jiuff, and feveral others, are made plural by 
the addition of r only. 

11. Nouns ending in y after a confonant form their 
jplurals by changing y intQies j ^,Lady, ladies^ ^c* 
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12. Man, and all its cpmpounds^ form their plu« 
^tUs by changing a into^ / as^ inMn, meti* 

13. The following Subftantives form their (jlofah 
JrtegMlarly ; Cbildy children. Ox, oxen. Dte,dicei 

Fool^feeU Gaafe,geefe. Meufe, mice, Pifinyypencc* 
^ootk,Jeefh. ordther makes hroihirs Hind bretiSrenk 

14. Some Hebrew words add im to the flngular to 
form the plural ; as, (3H^iih,Chi^bhn. Seraph, Ser* 
Mphim* ^me from the Greek change an into ^ ; as. 
Phenomenon, Phenomenal Jutomaion, automata. Cri^ 

^ ierion, triterta* 

15. A few. -Subftantives, 4eriv£d from the Latiiii 
form their plurals by changing us Into // ds,'Genius$ 
fa fpirit} genii. Mngm, fndgi. Radius radii, ife* 
G^«/«^, figuifyipg a man, endowed with fupenern- 
bilities, follows the general rule ^ sls, Enghnihasma'^ 

^nj ^eniufes* - . 

i6, Thp following ^bftantiVes,»Aifr, hoJe,'jhteff 
'means, ^nijail (a fliip) are the fame in both number^^ 
as* one Jail of ihe line* Twenty Jail Jif the liiiej SaHf 
^<when ufcd for the fails of a ftip, has a pliirial num- 
ber y 9S, fhejaih were Jet. Mean, in the fiUgular, 
£gm^QS medium ; as, Qbjferve the golden mean. 

17. Some w<^rd$,* from the nature 9f the things 

^wh^ch they expreOs, or frona ' cu(t6m aloney'ha're no 

'jBcjg\iUjr number ; as^ almst amends, annals, afl^es, /j/l 

jf^tT, bellows, ioweh, clothes, calends, ^reffes, entraitsp 

\^oflds^, lungu odde, riches^ ^a^s,Jetjfars, peers} Jnt^* 

^^JP^rs', iongx, fhariisf tidings ^ viitualsyVitals,zn&Wag^es., 

i8« Proper ndmes ; s^s j^ihft, LoHidon \ the names 

^•vi||ues>a$y^^«<r£^/// of vices, zi&y avarice ; arid 

^^bftra^ QQuns,^ tii^t is, nouris livhich are objefts of the 

^iJhderlfeinding^ though not of the feafes \ as pTuienic99 

*'irdverf; bs^&lnejs, Jtvifktejs^ &c. andlikewife bodi-* 

Ciy- aifeSioiis^ foch as, hunger^ thirft, &c. do not ad* 

tnit the plural nuniber. 

• ' t9* Colledlive terms, fuch as, bread, beer, ale, hon^ 
iy, miiki butter, wax^ beej^ wheat ^grajs, gold^ &c# 
fiaveaoprujrais. 
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W, CASES* . Though Subftantives b)r their varU 
ations mark but two Cafes, the Nominative and Pof- 
feffive, we flxall find \t convenient to mention the Ob-* 
Jh^tive^ QdJkf particularly wh^n we fpeak of thtf 

ar. Subftantives are varied as follows, tg cxpreMT 
%tdijSei:enjb Nucabers and Cafe^. 

PUira). 



Nbtttx aii4 Obj,^ 
Foff,. 

Pofl; 

Pofl; ^ 



4 cal/'s 

a Chili. 

^ chilli! s^ 

^Shau ixoJk^lk^.A^Gtniuu 

N!oixi« and €tbj^ a Genius. 
Pbil* « genius^ 






Norn, and Obj;. */«^i.^ 
Poff. i//f^j\ 

Mom* aad Qbj. r^/c^xs; 
Poff. C4r/v«'., 

Nom^ aod Obj, £z/^rAi. 
Pofl: &£//V/V 

NoHK and 01i^« iif#«k- 
PoiR «>«'/.. 

Nog?^ 3»d Obj. shiJtlr^H^, 
Pofl; chiidref^'s. 

Nom. aad'Obj./rrarp^/bf. 
PoflF. Jtraj^bim*si 

l^ofiL aaid Ql^ ^^iV 

Bofl*. gfmii'j), 

Nbm^ and Obj^. gefiit{fe.s% 
Pofl; geniujen*'^ 



Nbm, ao*®bii. isr i>ifr. 



Nom. and Oi:^» 
PoC 



29w 6BN0£R9. THecd are tbcee ejBadeKsjtha 
l^aiCf^vfKif tfae-FeiQuua^i.andithe Neuter^ ; . . 
a3> A)l Nouns ^^noUngmaJes are ofthe m^fculkut 

24. All Nouns denoting females are of the* fer^iiV' 
ip#gQ|KMc ; as^ a^woman^ a mofhery n girl i an aunU 
a5> AU Noiinsy that fignify: things witbpu^ lifCff 
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fex is unknown, or has not been determined by the 
cuftom of language, may be Foo&ed upon at aeuter.. 
£x. a houfty, ajioniy a bird^ a mfU, a worm,. 

26. The fex or gender of (bme Subftantives is dif«. 
tiogdjlhed by the addition of another Subfiantive ; as^, 
a man-Zervant, a maid-ptvant^ &c. 

97. Some Subftantives of the mafculine gendbr' 
form their fcminine by the addition of ifs / as, iSar-^ 
^haroneji^ County coumtefsn. Hw^htlrtfu J,ew^ 
jiiwefs^ Lhtt, liomfu Patrm^ fatrorufs., rriw^, 
friarefs. Poeiffoittfs. Prophet t tr9ph€tefs. Shepm. 
herd, Jhepbipdip. Tutxr^ tuUrtp. U^oum^ vif^. 

28. Other Subftantives form theic feminine by; 
changing the laft fyllable of the mafculine into ifi ot 
$x / as. Abbots abbeju A&or^ a&rtjs. Duh, dutchifs^ 
Etiihr^ tUQnfs'^ Emb^Jfadar^ embajfodrefs^ Mm^ 
firorf,€mprefs. Govixmn^ ^ovirm/s* . Hunter, hjun^ 
trefs* Marquis^ marchionep. Prince^ ^rinctfs* Adr^ 
mintftrareryndmintfiratrix. Executor ^ executrix* 

29. The fex or gender of fome Subftantives is of**, 
ten diftinguilhed by different v^osds; bs^, Bat^helcr^ 
maid. Boar^ fmyuh Bojn^ girl. Bridegroom^, bride^ 
JBroiber, ]fijler. Buck, doe. Bull, cow. Bullock^ 
hufer. Cod, hen. Dog, bitch. Drake, duck^ Fatb^ 
tr, mother. Friar, nun. Gander, goofe. Honfe^. 
mare. Hujhand, wife. King, queen., L^ad, lafu. 
Lard, tadj. Man, woman, majter, mtfirefs. mil^ 
t>r, /pawner. "^Nephew, niece. Ram, ewe. Sloven^ 
yZtf/» Son, danghur. Stag, hifui. Uncli^ aunu fFid^ 
^Vftr, widow* Wizard, vjitch. 

OsskeVatioms and Rvlu or Stktax.^ 

30. To exprefs the fmgular number of fuch worda 
as have only the plural number in ufe, we add aoo- 
ther word ; as, ihave hutontpairofjciffaru I read 
4ne of the annals of I'aciiut. 

31. Subftantives, taken in the lareeft and aioft un*. 
limited fenfe, do not admit the. articles before them ; 
^^ the prefer Jfindj rf Mankind is mam Hert the 
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Sub(lantiv«s Mankind and Man are ufed in the htg^ttj^ 
tenjk, imd therefojcc haVc no Articles before them. 

32. Preper names, when ufed in a figurative fenfe^/t 
or by way of diftinftion, ajdmlt the plural number ;• 
a», ihife are ButfiwMecina/es. Thev Kkewife admit 
the articles before them; as, ibt Cafars were /*#• 
ttuehefirfi emperors of Rome* 

33. When a nanie confifts of more terms thaaone^ 
the {k>ireffive (jnsillar, and the nofninative plural, are 
formed by fubjfoining the ^ to the laft of the terms ;. 
as, bh brother yohsCs vnfe / the two Doctor Smiths. 

54. When the Noun ends in s orfs, the pofleffive 
ca/e is formed by the addition of an apoftrophe only i,^ 
9^, for righteoujnefs* fake^ on eagles* wings. " 

35. A Noun of multitude is a word comprehcr\ding- 
manv individuals. Ex* Army,focietyylic. When the(e 
ififoras are conftantly ufed in the inoft extenfive fenfe, . 
they have no plural number : as, r//r^y, laity ^ &c. 

3d« Subftantives, formed by joining two Subfian- ' 
fives, fnto one, are called Cotnpound Subftantives ; 
(iichnrCf/eama'nf/ootmaniScc. A Hyphen is fome-' 
tiineg placed between §^ubftantives thus joined ;.as9 
/^i^'jMh ajflver^tankariy &c. but it is better omi^ed ; 
the mrmer Subftantive being confidered an AdjeSivei 
%$yMancheJ^er cotton. 

37. TwQor more Nouns, fignifying the fame per* ' 
fon or thing, are put in the iame cafe ; as, Paul the 
4poftk. raHlzjo4 Jpojik mean the fame perfou* 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, ' 

38« When an addrefs is made to a pcrfon, the Noun 
orPronoun is the Nominative Gafe, dependent on 
the left of tko feotence ; as^ Jam, Sir ^ your friein4. 

PRONOUNS. 
J. A PRONOUN U a word ufed inftcad of «; 

XX Noun^ to avoid tbe two frecjuent repetition of - 
tkeNoi^nt 

0. Ptonouns are either Subftantives or AdjoAivef. 
The Pronoun Subftantives are, /, theu^ boyftie^ it^ 
^S^rfi^one^wbojwhHVtr^f^whofmteT* ThePrp^^ 
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PRONOUNS* 



apliO Adic£Uvcs aj:r, zaht^h^ whichei^ery w^ichfoever,^ 
what, uihaUver wba${Qtv$ry thisy that other^ any], none^, 
J/nnkhf ta^i-f ^^rj^ eixiar, neither, o:uQfhSucJb^ajf^e,my^ 
ikyy k*^ <»«^» jWttr, ^aid^their.^ 

3c Suclitif the. pronouns as.vai[x ia ^KK i^imfiZ:^. 
^ims ar«^ decli9ed.a& follqws j|^ 

Singulai;. IHtmL 



R>(r. mine 

Qbf. mxi 

Eoflk t^ine^ 

Obj. thee^ 

Ninm ^ 

Oljj; ' Hmy 

Pofli . ber^ 

Oij*, */r. 

Nbmi, //i 

Pbfl; Hi. 

Obj. //. 

Nom.andiObjp. Gar 

Poff* <wi<V^ 

Nbm.. and Obj. Another. 
Poff* another*s. 



Nosi:^ 

Rofl; 

O^. 

Nonj^ 

Fall: 

Obj. 

Nom^ 
Pbfl: 

Obj^ 

Noav 
Bolt 

Pdffl 
Obj; 

Noitt. Wob):. 
Poffi 



m. 

^ or ydtu 

thHre^ 
$h^m< 

tiey. 

theirsi* 

they. 

theirs^ 

tVtm. 



N.and.O. othtr or others. 
Poif. qthers'\ 



Nom. 3«id Obj* JehMu • 
Nora. »B4iO^. '/5iNr/#* 
Nom. and Obj. thoje^ 



Nom; M*Obj. Stl^. 

Neiw. and Obju Y*«. 

Nom. and Obj. .31te^* 

.Sivgiilar and FluraK 

Wom*. iK%^> Eofi; /^A?^» Obj. JVhorm, 

Whoever t IVhoJever, IVhomeveri* 

ff^^mfer% IVmJeJoevit^ H{hc$a^oever^ 
Wbichi WhoSe^ . Which, ' 



^oNotms^ 



Obseuvatioks ahdRvijM ot^rvtkK. 

3^. The pronouns I, thoup he, /be and />» are callcfti 
^er4bhal .pronouns, becaufe they reprelent the three 
jper/phs bfed in converfation or writing. / reprefents 
the firft ^rfon or (jpeaker ; thtfu the Tecond perfon Or 
jpctfon ijpoken to ; and he arjbe the third perfon pr 
Derfon (ppken of. B is called a perfonal pronoun 
<Decaufe It TOprefents SubAantives, which ^re always 
fpoken^inthe third, perfon^ Perfonal pronouns 
never adniit the articles Wore them* 

'^. Ti^ fixfl-and iecond perfonal pronduns,mar1t fn> 
diftio3ion of .gender ; but the third perfonal pro- 
noun d^inguiftes the three genders ; %e the .ttiafcti* 
iincyjbe the feminine, and // the neuter. // is neuter, 
Wgauie it agsees with Siibftantives of the neuter gen* 
dcr. 

6. Wlpen.a.prbnoun.or Subftantivc IS in the Por. 
Iefiiire%a{c it exprelfes property or potTeflion, and al« 

'Wayapr^odcs the Subftantive governing it ; 'Si^yjohrti 
^houfi^ . Achillti' valour* yohtts and Ach$lles\.zto 
' I^»ile0We Caifes precedii^ the Subftantives hcufe and 
V^o€4r. 

7. Mf^ apd ^*'»' ^^ Qf*«" ufed in poetry, Inftedd 
rof /9i/aT>d Myr and fometimes in profe -befos^ a vpw<«> 
M\ as, hy the greaHkifs^f thine arm. 

• .&• We^afe the plural y#«,Jnftead of the fingular 
rlA«*y when we fpeak toa fingle perfon .; as^ myfrUtid 
rl urn ready tojerve ^^^it» lajpoetry hoMrevcr ^and when 

we addrefs the Divine' Beinjg^,5vc generally Afe th&u. 
. 9« Pronouns f rem .their nature may^be .ftelativesy 

* that is, tbey may. relate to fome perfon or thing, ex* 
.prefled or underftood in the former part of the fen* 
^teijiqe, which, is called the Antecedent ; as, //bw the 
^entlef^^u who was at the tlay. Gentleman is the An- 
tecedent, and. w^A^ is the Kelative agreeing with it. 
What did you fee ? iVhat is a Relative agreeing with 
its Antecedent /A/;3^^ uoderflood. 

10. The Perfonal Pronouns often ferve as Antf- 
|:e(lent» in a fenience^and have other Pronouns as IU5 
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latives agreeing with them ; thus, he who obifs not tbi 
\laws^ tit is the Aatecedeat, and w^^ is a Relative 
^agreemgwith ih 

11. The Relative agkwl with tu Antecedent fta 
' number, perfoHi and gender. 

12. Firft tn number ; k%^ ^hiHfdlJikrt ari otierid 
ihey muft chey ; the Itelativ^ tbey is ih the plural num- 
ber, agreeing V^ith its Antecedent /Miep^s. MtthU'^ 
Jfiakmlii/id^oyeafStanJbedifd; the Relative i^e Is 
in the lingular number, agreeing with its Antecedent 

,MtthufaUm. '] 

13* Again, thi KtngMtl ^iin^Ut &n thtir robes. 
The pofleiBve thetr is in the plural number, agretf- 

* ing with its two Antecedents King and ^een. It is 

'therefore improper to fay, doH thou not perceite that 
M will be yours • Tours ought to be thine to agree 
with its Antecedent thou in the fingular number. 

14. Secondly,' the Relative agrees with its Antece- 
dent in perfon ; as, / fc;^^ am; tvho is in the firft pef« 
fon, ^reteing with its Antecedent '/• Thou who ate 

. idle J who is in the fecond perfon, agreeing with its 
Antecedent thou. He that calls me : the Itetative that 
is the third perfon, agreeing with its Antecedent he* 

[ 15. If a Kelative agree with Antecedents of differ- 
ent perfons, it (hould agree with the firff perfon fti 

, preference to the fecond and third, and whh the fee- 
ond in preference to the third ; as, you and I hope our 
chjeSiions to ft. Our Is the firft perfon agreeing with 
the firft perfon /in preference to the fecond perfon 
jou. 

' 16. Thirdly, the Relative agrees with its Anfece-s 
dent in gender ; as, a $nak coiled upm mr, and he fold 

\me : the Relative he aerees in gender with its Ante- 
cedent m<»7. AwomanfeltiOyefterday^ and jhe died to^ 
dayi fie agrees in gendbr with its Antecedent tcwmaii* 

[My book fell into the Sre\ and it was burnt; it agrees 
in gender, with its Antecedent boob. 

in. The neuter pronoun // is employed to exprcfs 

' the fubje^ of any dtfcourie or fentence ; as, you have- 
^ten ill, and I knew nothing of it. Here // jrefcrs fa 



the phrafe, y0u hav€ btin ill s which on this QCCafioA 
is its Antecedent, 

ig. 7/15 often ufed Iqr the ftate or condition of 
*perfo«s ox thingSi. J^x. /&«?«> /j // with you ?, 

19. // fometimes refers to a Subftahtive which i« 
underftood, and whioh ca=n be known only by the 
knea^itig of the >fenten<;e » as. It is hot^ that is, the 
leather Is hot* 

ao The Pronoun yi^ is joined to the PofleflJve 

P.coiiouns forn(Hng In the fingutar number the cotp- 

pound pr^onouAs, m^/elfy thyjelfy ypurfelf^ himfelf^ her-' 

je{fj itpif ; and in the plural, ^urfelyesy your/elves'^ 

themfeinteL Ouffe^ is ufed only in th^ jegal .ftile. , 

21. Thefe Compound Pronouns are frequently ad^ 
ded to Perfonal Pronouns^ and proper names wheij 
iifed emphat-tcaljy 5 x\\t}Sj you yourf elves knnvjt. On 
ihefeoccafiof^s they fometimes ftand at a diftance fTom- 
the ProDbun ar Subftantive ; as, I heard it myftlf* 

22. f-PTjQ refers to perfons, and which to things and 
i rrational creatures ; as, / lovf the friend ^ who haf 
tlone me a khditefsj though Jhe he guilty of faults which 
I diflike^ Who refers to friend y and which Xd faults. 

23. But when a queftion i§ aiked, which is to be 
ti fed both for perfoas and jhings ; a^, which man dp 
fomthinkthejallefi? Which houfe df^ you like the hjf 

a4. This i^ al>vay;s uf<^d with Suhftaptjves in the 
fingular number, and thefi with Subftantjves in the 
yiiiral ; as, this hoptfe^ thefe houfes. When that points 
^ut a perfon or thing it alfo has the plural number ; 
«s, that mfittt tiofe houfes. 

- 25. When /*u and thft are applied in the fame fcri- 

.tence todiflcr^ntAntfiQ^eiits, that ripfers to the firft 

and this to the laft Antecedent ; z.s^ioffr mfdom rath)r 

^thanfilly^ t ihifiiioiliMaJ^thef honourable, but this con^ 

Jsmptlbje^^ lierc thatreSeTs to wlfdom and this to folly* 

26. A Perfonal Pronoun is fometimes ufed impro- 
perly inftcad of the Plural Pronoun thofe. Ex. give 
we them books : ohfcrve them three p^rjons ; ought to be, 
giv£ me thofe books : obferve ihofe three perfons* 

27. 3:hat is ioft^a .Mfe4 as .^ Relative inftead of v^ho 
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znd'whichf and is the fame in both numbers ; as,AflV* 
ypufeen the man that (or wha) called. The books thai 
(or which) you require are hfi / but it i$ more proper- 
'ly applied to things than ta perlbnsj except on thff 
foUowingoccafions : 

28. Firft; that\% motCL Dipper than who or whtchw 
after an AdjeftSve in the luperlativc degree ; as, hB 
tacts the ahleji minifter that James ever had. 

2Q. Secondly^ //?a/ismore properthanwAfforw^'^^ 
Tih^tfatni zxii'who : z%^he is the fame man thai you Jaw 
iefore. Whoy that hat anyfenp^ could argue thus. 

jb.- Thirdly, /A^?ris more prope^than •«;*<? tJrwAiV^ 
when it ferves asa>rerative to two Antecedents, the 
one a perfon, the other a tWng 5 dts,: have' you feen the 
man andhorje that l-met* 

3.r, iP'hat (omeiimes ttidiidfe^ ttotfi x\tt A'titecedenI 
that 2Lnd its Relative which ; thus, ^^» may^take which 
you like ; or, you may Take that\ which you like. 

32r When cM^r agrees with Subilantives imthcpla- 
ral number, other is ufcd' when the Stfbftatrtive is ex- 
pfeflTed, and others v^htn if is und^r^bod ; ^s^env^ nH 
others their riches: or, envy no t'other people their nches^ 

33. £//A^r fignifies only the one or the other of 
two things taken feparately ; zs, will you have either of 
thefe two booh. I"nftead therefore ot faying, he may 
have any of my two horfrsy we ougjit to &y,.A^ may. 
have either of my tt}o horfe'i. ~ , 

34. jE'^rA fignifies two ora grfeater^ntioiber takeir 
feparately j'as, I met two men^ and I gave toeathajhil* 
ling. The following fcntences are faulty : 7he tw* 
Kings fat either of them on his thront. Nadai and A^' 
Bijpu took either of them hii cenjor. £//Arr in botk= 
places ought to be ^^^^. 

35. Each other o\x^ to be ofed wlleri we fpeak'^of 
b'hly two perforts or thilags ; as, the two men Jl¥uck 
each other. It is therefore improper to fay, two men 
ignov'arit of one another' t language. Wc (hould fay, 

• two nten ignorant of each other S language. 

36'. One another is iifed when' feveral perfons or 
things arc fpokca of j %t^four men were talking to oni 
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^nather. The following fentencc is improper \ Jcv 
^ral govemmenh rlvinU ^ each olher^ We fhould fa^, 

Jtviral gov^rnpi^nts rivals of one another. 

37^ Every may agree with a pluralT^oun convey- 
ing a colle^iye ict^a ; as, every twelve years • 

38. When feveral Relatives agree with the fame 
.Ai^tecedent, they feould be the fame. The following 

(entence is faijlty ; the man ih^ came lajt tueeif ana 
^juh^ wasjicky %vent qway this morning : the Relatives 
4ha( and who, as they ref&r to the fame perfon, ought 
to be exprelfed by the fame Pronoun ; as» the man, 
who came he^e laff weeif 4in4 who wasjick^ wenf away 
fhis morning; or, &c. 

39. The Relative ought to point wit clearly its An- 
tecedent. The foUovviiig fentence is faulty \ men 
look yfith an evil eye upon the good jh at is in others f and 
think that their refutation cij cures them* Here is a 
confuflon arifi^g from them and iheir referring to dif- 
ferent Antcc^d^ntSr The phrafe is belter thus j men 
look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others,and 
think, that the refutation ofjuah ai are good obf cures 
ih{ir omn.^ 

ahjectives. 

i, A N Adjeftlve is a word joined to a SubftantiVc 
xX to exprefs fome quality or cil^cuir.ftance be- 
longing tOi it.;, as, a good girl: a round taiU ; fii>e 
'ioois. Good, round, t^w^ five, are Adjc&ivcs joined 
to the Subflantives^;>/, tabh^ and books.. 

2. Adjedives admit three degrees of comparifcjn ; 
thfc pofiiive, the comparative, and the fuperlativc. 

3. The pofuiVe- mentions the Adjedive witftout 
any increafe or diminution ; 2L%yJiron]g, wife* 

4.. The compasative fomewhat incr«afbs or deereaf* 
es the pofith^e ; and is formed by adding r or er to the 

. pofitive,. or by letting before it the Adverb mare.; 3s» 

Jir^ngert, or more fir ong; wifer, or more wife. 

\ 5. The fuperlative increafes or diminimes the po- 
sitive to the higheft degree \ am! is4brrocd by addi«g 

Ji of efi to. the pofnivc, 01 by prefixing to it the ^d- 
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"verb rhoji ; 2L$,J}hng^J{, or mojijircrig; 'Ojljefi^otms^ 

fofitirc. Comparative. Sap^rlative, 

/^tf J ^^i/^'" or more wtfei ivifcjl or mofi ninfim^ 

^iitgh, , higherox mare high ^ higbejloxmojl higb» 

6, Adj^ftfves that end in y, Change the y into jV 
'\<rhtfrt their termination alters ; aai, 
' £)ry, drier or mere //rt, ^/r;^ or msjf dry^ 

Happy^ happiir or rftore Dappy^ happiefi or moft happy^ 
f. Adjedtives, confiiUng of more fyllablfcs thin oii^^ 
fire generaHy compared by mar^ and 020^ only ; as. 
Sparing^ more Jparing^ inoji fparihg* • 

■ Splendid^ more Jplendtdy mofi Jplendid. 

8. The following Adjeaivcs are compared JTregU- 
Jarl/, and fome of them are pecuHxtr in not admuiirig 
the lAode of comparifon by more and mojl z 
Goody . better^ -brfi. 

Bud, ill, evil, tuor/e,, tUorH^ 

Little, It/Sy ietffi. 

'Mtitii ikdiify.^ mnrey . • mofi. - 

Near, nearer, nearefi or nixti^ • 

Late, Idler bt tatteV, lateji or lafi, 

. Ft^K^ - - farther,, - farthefi. 

Latter 2^r\i lafi refer either to time or plac^*: i!dw 
. ter and lateji to time only. 

. 9. Some.Adjeftives, relating to place and fituatioh 
'fcave only the-fuperlative degree, whiih U formed by 
. zjiAmzntfifi to the pofitTve, as pofttiye /ir^ ; Aiperla^ 
' X\ytt foremoji ; hinder, hindermojt ; hewer, fietheiynofi^. 
^ under y undermoji ; upper, upperuioji ; and titter, hlie^m. 
ihoji, or uimoft^ 

" QibskrVations and RutS&OFSYNtAX. 

to. The Adjeflive and P^rtfc\ple agrees V/ith.foiife 

• Snbftantives ; as, a hrge garden : large is ati Atljec- 
tive jigriteirtg Wfththc Subftantive jtfr^f);. Th«.Sub» 

• Jftnttve IS fomctimcs underftood ; as, rnaHy %ueref9und 
'> linworthy : many and unworthy are Adjeflives, agree** 

• iiig with the- Siibftaixiive.j&^r/i?^^ undctftootL 
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II. The Adjefkivc, though uftially placed before 
thd Sabilantivev when U is iullowesd by a claljfe ^^ 
pending upon it, ts't<r-be placed after ihe SubAantivei 
As, I have taken a houfe 4 large enough fwT my purp^tK 
The h^i^QCwQ large toHows the Sirbftantive A^i^^r^ 
Wth whidT it! agrees* . . 

li. The Adjt;£tive lifccwifc if it be an epithet of 
horvoar, as, Alexander the Great 2 if an Adjddive of 
orde^j as^ George the Third ; if it ©xprefs dtmenfioi]^ 
as, a wall %o feet. high \ or if harotoay rc^tiire iu «si 
g^e poufer's divine : may be phiced after thebobftantivc; 

13. One 9 when itexprefibs ntirtfber, a^, / have but 
•fiHe hooif is an ^tijtHive: but when t^kea irk an on- 
.Umited orgftnetai fenfe, as, one is apt t^ think Ja^ it. it 
•a Pronoun Sub(iiaQtiYe« ItisdccUoed only when i 
Proftoun. • t 

14.' Adjeftivei of nunaber ari frequently converteil 
imo^ubdautivcs, and as £uch admit; the-phirat oiism 
ber, or have an Article or an Adjeftive before them.}^ 
•»?, A mliivn ,of Ann, ' Mtthy hundreds ef pounds. 

r5. Adjetftiveswith the definite.anrcie before^hea^ 
oftfcD became Siibftanti vc's*. ; as, fbe^-bemttiful ttndfuim 
Jivie piea/e univerfaliy. Hcitfl iea^tiful ztid 'Jvbllnm 
are Adje*£tives uTecl as Sublianiives. .Such Subflan^ 
tivej often have Adj^^^^^^j^**^^^ ^ ithcm ;. as^ ihc 
virtaoui /em. . • • i 

i;6. Whjpn an AdjeSive i^ j©i«ed.tQ a SobftantiveJ| 
the Article is generally placed before the AdjeAivc| 
^Bran e^ecolUni Sermsi^. The nhtxi i^kk. , t 

i>. But the AdjeiSiivesywfiJ and nidny;v<ihth joined 
to Subftantives in the fingular number^; ajid.Tfficb. Ad- 
jedlives as follow the words, as^foy tooy drnihow, have 
the articles placed after them \ zs,/uch a gift \ man^ ^ 
a mmt: fo greats a labour; toojmall « rewitrd ^ hou$ 
fnefhepr&fpe^t is ( The Ad|jeaive ij// hai the aiticlti 
after it •; ais, all the men, ' * . " - -^ 

i8. The coit^parative degree contains I w^^ diftinft 

.term^j which ought to beconnefted by the conjunc* 

tion than^ : as, Socrates was wi/er than hisjuiiges. Som 

crates ^ml-hii jpi4gts, betweeii wboo^ tiw copafwrifoii 

is made. Were diftinft pexfons. 
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' 19. The following fentence is therefore faulty ; of 
mil tit ifioks iirf^ mine bai hjt fewer leaves. The 
^OQ(iparative/!fttffr is he^e conftrued with ^inftead of 
thnn. The fentence ought to be ; m) boo^ has lofi 
fev/er leaves sAari uny bcok here. 

20. In the Superlative degree the fitll term ought 
to be contained in the fecond, which mud be either a 
Koun of multitude or in the plural number ; and the 
two terms are ponne^ed by the Prepofition ^/.as, 
S^rates voas thp^ wifeji matt of kh nation. Here the 
firflterm Socrates is contained in the (ecoc^d tectn bis 
katior^^ which is a Noun of muhttude. 

2Z. X^G following fentence is tlverefore incorreS ; 
my taok hasthefewefi leagues torn of any other.ioak ier^. 
In this fei^tence the Br(l teem my koak U not contain* 
iedinthe fecond term any other book.' It ihould be 
thus altered ; my kock has the feweA leaves t^rn, nf all 
the books here : or, ef all the books iere,imine has the 
f^weji leaves ternJ* 

%%, vThe impropriety of the lingular number after 
AdjeStves in the fuperlative degree would be more 
app.ai;ent were we to fay, the. beji of any man ^ infiea^ 
of, the beft' of men ; or Uie tuifeji of any beings for, the 
tvifejl ofbeings. 

'^ aj. There is Ukewife an impropriety in the word 
ether ^ which can never be ufed in the (econdterm ef 
the fuperlative degteej becaufe it caanot poiTlbly con- 
tain liie firft. We may &y in the comparative, A^ 
is richer than, the other ^ or, than the ethers / but wc 
Cannot fay, he is. the richefi^of the other^ dr of the others. 
' 04. The foUowiiig fentences ; this vice enters deep^ 

* Thefe.obfemtioin will enable us to account for the poet's miftake^ 
where he ufet the fuperlative degree without obfervinir, that the fitd fernii 
•oght always to be contained. In the freond. U we judge ftri^tly by our 
rule* A4aoi» in the followfng tines^ muft be fu|ipofed ooe ot hisownjooji^ 
and £ve» one of her own daughteri. See Spectator,' No« 285* 
*• A^am^th^ f^*dlUfi mant uf mfnjince bvrn^ 
*« Uti/omtt ib€ faireft of J^r duughttrs. Eve . " 

A fitnilar obfenratioo has been made oo the p^iTage in the Fmperor 
Juiiatv's works, jrhere he introduces Trajan faying ; «' OfallHt Em^ 
^rari Vfho Reeded Jir> / w^i tbe miidtft t« mj Juhjuitt. * ' - 
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€fi into the foul of any other ^ This remedy may f me 
the furefi of any other; (houW be thus altered ; iflaU 
vices this enters the deepeft into thefwL Of all nhu* 
dies this may pro^e the fur eft. 

25. The onlybccafion when ofmij fbJlpir the C0IQ« 
parative degree in fach (ientences a$ the following, in 
which the Adje^ive nriay very properly Ix; either i« 
ihp Comparative or fuperlative degree, as the lati terin 
contains the firft v thus, he is the taller of the tibo / 
^r, he is the tetlUft of the two* 

26. A douU^ comparative or a double Aiperlativ^^^ 
is very itpprpper ^ zs^heifaniorewifermsnthanvr 
oifght to be, he is a more wife man thannou^ or^^liaDCO 
tuifer man than you. It was the mojtftram 

I iverfazvy ought to be, it was the moftftr^ called the 
rverfaiA) ; or, it was the ftrangeft ^^^n^C^ompleteand 

.27. Adjectives of numbers, and T^.^ 
whofe (ignification cannot be eiicreafcd,.'"^lipi(hed 
toiT) pared ; fuch as, /jf/r/«/, univerfaU perfeti ^ ^fen^ 
righty immortaU eternal^ ^c. Ex. Tafte^hen brou^ ,. 
ia iu nhofi petfeB fUte ; ought to be» tafte when 
brought to its perfect ftate iok^to^ its moft improved ftate. 
a8* An Adjedivc, preceded by a Prepofition, and 
Ijaving no Subftantive, with which it is .conncacd, u 
tifed Adverbially \ as, at alh In particular. In 
generaL 

VERBS^ 

*. A VERB Tignifies to be ; or to aft ; and n 
XJl khown by its readily agreeing wikl^ the pec- 
ibnal Pronouns ; as^ IJleep, hejleeps. 

2. There are (wo kinds pf Verbs } A£live, and 
Neuter. 

;J. A Verb AAive, or as it is foihctfmcs called, a 
Verb Tranfitive, expreffes the manner, tn which a 
perfon or thing called the agent afFeSs another perfon 
or thing calleJ the obje<a ; as, johnftruck fFilliam. 
y^hn is the agent or perfon that adcd ; ftruck is the 
Verb A6^ive ; and William is the objecl. . 

4. A Verb Neuter denotes being, or cuifting, zsp 



7 am : or the bein^ in iome po{turc, fituation^ orcir— 
tumft^nce ; as, l]it \ ijiand ; I We. 
*" 5. Verbs are viried tlirough Moods, Tenfes, scicf 
Participles. This variation is called the Conjuga— 
lion of a Verb. 

6. There ^re *fTve Moods*; the Indicative, Impei-«- 
^tive, Potential, SubjunAive, and Infinitive. 

7. The Jnrficative Mood fimply declares or affirms 
k thing ; as, 7 ch^fije ; I have chojcn. 

.8. The Imjjcrativc Mood commands^ ctitreats, or 
exhorts; ^s^ choofe : chvofeye, i 

^^^. The Potential Mood is known by the auxitia* 

^i ' 1^* ^^"* ynujt^ mighty cottldy fhifuldf and would ^ 
my hok^ „ thsuf/e ; / mtg^ht choofe: 
In this fe^. Subjunaive Mood is knowh by its being 
td in the fe<;>^«», vjhrthir he thaofes this or that. 
^^"* ^•^^'IJc lafinitive Mood is known by its having 
^f ^^J^/<7 before rt ; as^ /^ ^oft ; to havt chofefi. 
/f5*fias neithec nurab'er>nof perion, nor nominative j 
cafe. 

li. There are five Tenfes or Tirnes ; the Prefenr^ 
jlmperfeft, Perfeft, Pluperfeft, and Future. 

13. The Prefent Tenfe fpfeaks ctf prefent tiaie ^ j 
*as, i chocfe ; he thot>fes. 

^ " 14,: •The' Inapcrfea Tenfe Tpeaks. of tinac that pad 
ledwhilft fomething was doing ; as, f called^ or iiid 
call^ whiiji you werfM wnr^^ or of time perfedly 
^aft ; z^r4le}{ander conquered th> Perftans., ^ 

15. The jperfeft Tepfe fuj)pofcs the aflion com- 
"pleatly finifned in a time that is not perfe<aiy pa^ed y, 
f as# llh&Vi called on you twicey that is, this Wfe.k, or^ 
ills dayj* 

. , > Yht- pwfc^ t©irfe,.|n*^e jn^f^^ tenfjt,^^* deaote « Ah i og t^^r 
(^ paft i ,^ttt thr fonper .49Poies it in fuch a manner, that thece it ftHl ac* 

tually remaining fome p»it of the t|mc to -flidc away, Wherein we de* 
* clarc the thing hv b^en done j orhereas the impcrfcft depojet the thtpf 
-MT^aioB.pafi, in/Hch a manner, that nothing remains cf that time wherf* 
^in a was danc. If w/b fpezk ol the prefeni century, we fay, «« PhiloCo- 
"pfctrs lave ma^grtzt difcorerics io the prefcnt century fbut if we fpe;^ 

o« »he Uft ceniury, we fay, " Pbilofophers m^de greatdifcovrriea ie |he 
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»» '*.He Aas i^ten much affiiaed-this year ;" *« 1 Aav^ thia 
6 king'i'fr«^*»"*»^*<^"'~i" ***^ Uvehfiiri {[rcjttikcwithta 
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as 



i6. The PIuperfeA Tenfe fpeaksofa time that 
pafTed before another pafled time ; as, whem hi bad 
choftn what hi wanted^ be iepartid. 

17. The Future Tenfe (peaks of time to come ; 
as, I/hati or will choofe io-mcrrow. 

18. The fecond Future Tenfe rcprcfcnts a future 
a&ion as completely fini(hed before^ a certain future 
time. Ex. I Jhall have read my hok before you go. In 
this Tenfe the Participle is often at a diftance from 
its'auxiliary ; as, IJballnavemy hook read before yon go. 

tg. There are three Participles, the Frefent, the 
Pertea, and the Pafled. 

20. ^ The Prefent Participle denotes the continuance 
of a£lion ; as» eullingy choojing. 

21. The Pcrfed Participle, fometimes called the 
Paffive Participle, reprefents theadion complete and 
£ni(hed ; as, called^ chofen. 

22. ThePaffed Participle marks thea£Kon as finiflied 
IQ a time lately pafled ; zsyhaving ealled; having ehofen^ 

23. In conjugating Verbs we mnft obferve, that 
when the Verb ends in a confoiiant (except x and vj) 
preceded by a fingle vowel, on which the accent is 
placed, the lad confonant is doubled when a fyllable 
h added to the Verb i 2^%^ forget ^fjorgetteth ^ for getting^ 

24. When the J/erb ends in y aher a confonant,the 
y is to be cba/]ged into /, when the termination alters, 

noroinr;'* \^ thcf« ioftaacei, •* Heitfi^^rAi," «I i>)tv^ tm^," aaA 
*• i^ifril** denoce thiagy that are paft ; but they occurred in this jcar, ia 
tViia wee)c, and to>4ay ; and ffiU there icniaiot t fnrt of tbit ytxi^ week, . 
and day, whereof 1 fptak. 

In general, the perfeA teije may he applied whcteever th« t Aios • U 
connedted with the prtfeot time* by the adnal eiitence, either of th« 
author, or of the work, though if may have been performed muiT ccb* 
turiea ago ; but if neither the author nor the wofk now-reinaint» it can* 
aot be afed« We may fay <* Ctceio biu wUttn oratiooa ;'* but we caa* 
not fay» •« Cicero i>ai nuritttn poenu ;" becaufo the orationt are in be* 
ing»butthe poems are loft« Speaking Of priefta is genera); wemey tsTy 
*' They bavt in «11 ages' r/ai«#<fg^eat powers ; becaufe t^. general or« 
^«rof the pnefthood ftilt exifts s but if we fpeak oftheDraidty of any 
pirtictttar order of pricfti, whic|i does not now exift» we cannot u(e thit 
»eofe. We cannot fay, •« TH? Xkuid pritfts b«^9 cimimtd great pow- 
«n;'» botmttft C^y, ••The jjrtiid priefta <*in»*</ ereat oowjrs ;»» be. 
««ttle tfaaiorder it now totally <I»^U^- Mwrt^y^ Or^mmmr. 

D 
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ccept in the Prcfent Participle ; i|Sj i^ crjtcries^ri^ 
h, cried. Prcfcpt Participle, ^fying^ 
25. When the Verb ends in #i the < if to be oiniu 
d in the pr^fem Participle ; as, lovft hving. From 
lis rule are excepted the Verbs/^iilff and tojwinge^ 
'hich retai/i, the e : ^^^^giing^fwlngelngy that ^ir 
articiples inay be di(lingui.(hed from Jinging^ and 
iflngfttg^ th<5 r^rticiples of the Verbs tojin/^, and /^ 
vingf ^ 

20. When the Verb ends ia iV, the / is tobechan^ 
1 into/in the PrefentParticiple ; as, die^ dyings ^c. 
ay* The conjugation of Verbs is reprefented in an 
!>ridged form, copfiflinjg of the firft perfonsofthe 
refent and Imperfeft^ Tenfes the Indicative Moodj^ 
id the PeTfe^ ^^articiple ; asy Uve^ loved, loved, 
^riie, wrote, written. This oiay be called the s^ 
ridged conjugation of a Verb, becaufe it direds us 
I the formation of all the Moods and Tenfes, and 
:tcrmines the nature of the Verb. 
28. AUXILIARY VERBS. Auxiliary Verb? arc 
) called becaufe they affift in conjugating Verbs. The 
lief Auxiliaries are /« ^tftjtf an4 to be^ which arc 
implete Verbs. The other Auxiliaries are, do^lhaU^ 
ill^can^muft^majf and /r/n which areDefeAive Verbs, 
lat is, want fome of their Moods and Tenfes :.They 
lay be fcen in the Ijft of Irregular Verbs. The Verb^ 
ie is conjugated In the definitive Conjugation.^ 
he Verb /f have is coiy pgated aj? foUaW3 : . 

H^ve. Had. Bmd. 

INDICATIVE MODE. Pref. Tenfc. 
Sipgi4ar« * Plural. 

have* Wt have, 

houhaft^ Ye Of i^ou have, 

^e f Jbip or it hatb, OX haf^ Thejutavef 

IfnperfeA Tenfe. 
had, ^ mb44^ 

bouhadfi, . Te or VQU had* 

e had. They had. 

Per(ca Tenfc. 
iavo^had^ IFe have b^M 
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iTh^U bafi bath Te or fan have bai* ' " 

He biatfiOt ias bnd. ; ^'hiy have bad. 

Plaj^crfea Teiifc. 
ihiib^d. mbaibad. 

ThoiU badfi bad. Te br yau bad bad. 

m had bad. The^badbad. 

Firft Future Tcnfe. 
iJb&Jl ot win bav^. Wejhalt or tt;/// bame. 

' Thou ftfoti or toili have. Te otyoujballot wftf havk* 
He Jhal( or will have. Tbeyjball or will baVig. 

Secohd Future Tenfe. 
I /biilt Of WiH h&oe had. fVefliaHox ivitibave bad. 
irbdu/^aliorwilt have had. Teot yeujhaihi^ali have bad. 
Hejbalibt will ba^e bad. Tbeyjball or will have had* 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, 
Ha^i 6x bdpe iheu. Have or have ye or yeu. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. Pref. Tcnfe: 
Imufii may 4 or can bdvii fVe nCufttMayfix can bavi. 
Tboti mufti mayfly Qt canjt Teox you ntu/l, may ^ox can 

have. have. 

Jffi mufi^mayfix can ha^e. They muft^mayfaxcan bavef 

Imperfed Tenfe. 
/ t^tghit could, flfouldt or ^e might iC6uldfft>ould, or 

Would bavi. would have. 

Thou migbtejif could/1, JTe or you might, could§ 
jhouUft, Ctwould/i have. fiouJd, or wodld have. 
He mrghi, could, fiould,ox They might, could, jhould^ 

would babe i or would have. 

Perfe^ Tenfe. 
/ m^, may, or ean have We muft,may, or can bavi 

bad. hkd. 

Thou ^fi, mayft, or cehtfi Teoxyou mufi, maj, or cah 

have bad. have bad. 

He fkufti may fix am bavi They muft,may,6x can bavi- 

bad. ^^ bad. 

Plttperfea Tenfe. 
Imighf, could, Jbould, or IVe might, could, flteuld, or 

Would ha^e had. would have had. 

Tifii migbteft.couldft^flHfxJ^^ Te ox you rnhbt^coutd^Jhoutd^ 

^ wouldjt have bad. or would bdiie had. 



He mighty could^Jhould^ or They mighty could f jh^uU^ 

would have had. ^x would have had* 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Prefent Tcnfe, to have^ PcrfcaTcnfc,/^ have hmd^ 

PARTICIPLES. 

^Prcf. Participle, hasoing. Pcrfefl Participle^ had* 

Paf.Participlc,Afli;/«^ had 
^ The Subjundivc Mood in all Verbs, except in the 
Prefent aiid Imperfed Tenfes of the Verb to be^xs the 
fame as the Indicative or Potential Mood» except that 
it never changes its termination ; zsjfl had ; if thou 
had ; if he had : if we had ; if ye or you had > & they 
bad. Or, omitting the Conjundion ; bad f; had 
thou / had he / A«5 we ; had ye or you ; had they. 

29. REG. and IRREG. VERBS. Regular Verbs 
are fuch as form their Imperfeft Tenfe and Perfe& 
Participle, by adding rf or edto the Prefent Tenfe ; 
3is» call^ called^ called : love^ lovedt loved. 

30. Irregular Verbs are fuch as do not form their 
Imperfed Tenfe and PerfeS Participle,by the addi- 
tion of ^or^rf. Ex.AtnfWaSfheen. FFritetWrote ^written. 

31. Regular and Irregular Verbs are conjugated fo 
nearly alike,that the fame example may ferveibr both. 

The Irregular Verb /tf choofcf conjugated in the 
Indefinite Conjugation s 

Choofef (bofe^ thofen* 

INDICATIVE MOOD. PreC Tenfe. 
1 choofe or do choofe. IVe choofe or do choofe. 

Thou choofejloxdoft choofe. TeX>ryou choofeox d-o choofe* 
He choofes^choofeth^dothox They choofe or do choofe* 

does choofe. - I roper fcfl Tenfe. 
/ chofe or aid choofe. We chofe or did choofe. 

Thou chojefl or didjl choofe. Teoxyou chofe or did choofe* 
£!r chofe or did choofe. They chofe or did choofe. 

Pcrfea Tenfe. 
Ihavt chofen. We have chofen* ^ 

Thou haft cbofen. . Te ox you have cb^en* 

He hatiox has chofen* They have chofen* 

Pluperfed Tenfe. ^ 

r had chofen. We had chofen. 
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n&u hadft choftrt. Ti or wm h^dcb^fin. 

HMhadthafin. Thij had eb9fen. 

Firft Future Tcnfc. 
IJhall or wtU chitefe. JVi Jball or witt chdofi. 

ThouflMlt or wilt chooft. TeoTy9uJbaUoTwiil€b90/g^ 
Hi Jball or will choofe. Theyjball or will cbooji^ 

Second Future Tenfe. 
I /ball or will have chofen. Wi/ballox willba^chffen 
Thou Jhali or wilt bave Ye or you Jball ox will bavg 

ehojen. chofen* 

Hejballorwillhavethofin. TbeyfhalloTwillhavechiftn 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Cbaofe or do thou ehoofe, Choofe yeoryou ^or do yfiH cboofg. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. Pref. T^nfe. 
/ mujly may, or can cbooje. fVe muji^may^ouan thooji. 
Thou mujly mayjl^ or eanji Te or you mnjl^may^ or can 

choofe^ choofe* 

Yie mujt^may^ox can ehoofe. Theymu^^may, or can choofe 

lmperfc£l Tenfe^ 
/ mighty could^ Jhould^ or fVe mighty could^Jbould^ or 

would choofe. Would choofe^ 

Thou mightefl^ couldji^ Teoxyou might fCould^Jbould 
Jhouldfi^ox wouldfl cbaofe. or would choofe. 
lie mighty could fjbouldf or , They mighty could j Jbouldp 
would choofe^ ox would choofe. 

PerfeaTenfe, 
Imufft may^ or can have We mufl^ may^ot can have' 

chofen. chofen. 

Thou mufiy mayfly or canfi Te or you mufl^may ox can 

have chofen. have chofen. 

He muft^may^ or can have They muft^ may^ ox can 
chofen^ . have chofen. 

PluperlbA Tenfe. 
I mighty couldtjhouidy ox We might ycould^jbould^o^ 

• would have chofen. would have chofen. 

Thou mightejl.couldji.fhotd^y Ye or yiou might ^could^ Ihouidf 
or wouldfl have chofen. ox. would have chofen. 
He mighty could yjbould^ or They mighty could y JbouU^ 
zOould havi chofen. ;. ^. ,OK wonldhave chofifn* 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Prefent Tenftt^ H€h$%ft. Perf.Tenre»/tA«#rjrA^>#. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Pret Pirticiple) th^^ng. Perf. PtftIci|»leS| r%far^ 
Pair. Part, imvini ehwtfeH. 

3a. The definite* conjugation is formed by adding 
the Prerent Participle of the A^ire ur Neuter Verb 
to the AttxilttHry Verb ## be : as^ /# it cmlling / /# i^ 
cb^ofing. It is caUed the definite conjugation, be-^ 
caufe it marks time wilb greater precifion than the 
lodefimte Conjugation* 

The Verb to rjc^ conjugated ia the definite CoQ'- 
juration : 

INDICATIVE MOOD. Pref. Tenfe. 
I im choofing. We are cfaoofing. 

Thots art chooi6nc. Ye tr you are cboofiag. 

Ue,<be, or it» is cboofim. They are choofing* 

ImperleA Tenfe. 
I was choofing. W^e we#e, &c. 

Thou waftf &c, Yo ot you were, &e. 

He was, &c« They were, Ac. 

PerfedTeftfe* 
I have l>een choofing* We have been, Ice. 

Thou baft been, &c* Ye or you have been, ire. 

He hath or ha» been^ &o. They have been^ &c* 

Pluperfea Teafe. 
I bad beep choofing. . . , We had been^ fro. 
Thou hadft been, ^e. Ye or vou had been, &e* ' 

He had been, &e« They had been, he. 

Firft Future Tenfe. 
I fliall 4ir will be choofing. We (hall or will be, &c. 
Thou (halt or wilt be,&c. Ye0ryoufliaU#rwiUbe,^e. 
He (hall ^r will be^ &c Tliey ihad #r wiU be,&c* 

• The author it not fidfiiUr ia fappofiof two Corfugfttfoai •i.Ytrfci, 
tW Defiaitf and Indefioite ^ «divi(i<Mi» ioio which aofliei Verba D«t«f 
uralf 7 fair. Mr. Harrit, in hit Ttvttife >of Oniverral Grammar* hat pre* 
cifely marked. thit4iftiaftii«»J^yi4lt>dios tiAt iaro Defioitt and Iiidl»* 
fiaiiethua, / vfritt ; /tfat wri/iMp Tht forawr he [|>ecifie»n ao' ioi. 
ffaAce of titc IndaBoite Frtftet l^imt ; t&t filter aa an ioftaact of thaOt* 
ftaitt.^«7h( i9BB» «iftiaaiMi4u# Wa ••CsA 1^ mfisofhrnf^ 
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Second Future Tenfe. 
lihalUrwiUhavc been We ihail ^ itiU havt 

choo^ng. beeo , Are. 

Thou (halt or will ,hava Ye0ryou(kaU#rwttlbav€ 

been> &c. ^ been, &c. 

He Iball «/- will baV9 They fliall 0r wHl hair 
becoy^c* besn^&c. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Be 9r be thou obooftng^ ' B0 y» ^r yew chooflng. 
POTENTIAL MOOD. Pref, Tcofe7 
I muft, may, 9r am h9 We 9iuft» may, or can 

choofiniz* be» &c. 

Thou muft^mayftj^r canft Yb #ryou mjud^ maju <ir 

be, 4^.. canbe,&c« 

He muft^may ^rcan be^ Theymuft»maYtfrraBbcAQ 

I mperfe£t Ten fe. 
\ inighty oould» lliould, or Wemaght, could, ihould^ 

would be chooGng. #r would be, &c. 

Thou mi|httll,eoul4IU Oi^Si^ mt Ife. #ir you migM* coul4« flMuM, «r 

wouldft t^ itc^ would be, &c. 

He might ,could,(hould><7r^ They might ,could,(hould^ 
would be, &c. or would be^ ^. 

Perf^ Tenfe. 
I nittft, may, ^r can havp. Wemuft,ttiayj0r cahhavt 

been choofing. been, &C4 

Thounauft,may(l,tfrcan{t \g oryqu muft,,may, or 

have been, ^c. can have been,* &e. 

He mu(i, may, or can They muft, may, or caa 
have heen, ^c. have been^ ice. 

Pluperfed Tenfe. 
I might, could, Q|ould, or We might. Could, {hottld,; 
would have been chgofin^j^ or would have heen,ftc. 
Thou miflitea,cbttMft»(lioaMft, or Yc #r yw, miglih cool^, ftioul^ 
w^ouidft have been, ftc. or would have been , tte. 
He might,could,(hould,^r Th!symtght,couki,fliottld|^ 
would have been, &c. ' or wouM have been> &c« 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. Prcf. Tenfe- 
If I be choofingt. If we;.bo, .&c. 

If thou be,.&c. If ye or you be^ 6CQ^ 

Whebc,&c. Ifthpybe,«(e. 
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Imp€rfedTenfe« 
'If I w^rc choofing. If we were, &c. 

If thou werty &c» If ye «r you were, itc. 

If he were. Sec. If they were, &c. 

Or omitting the ConjunAion* 
Were I choofing. Were we, &c. 

Were thou, &c. Were ye ar you, &c. 

Were he, &c. Were they, &c. 

, INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pn/.T.to be choofing. Pfr.T.to have been choofing. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Pre/. P. being choofing. Ptrfea P. been choofing. 

fa/^ A hiving beeo choofiiig. 

33. Tlje Irregular and Dcfeftivc Verbs, conjugat- 
ed in the abridged form, as follows 



Abide, abode. 
Am, was, been. 
Arife, arofe, arifen. 
Awake, awaked, awaked, 

awoke. 
Bear, bore, borne. 
Beat, beat, beaten. 
Begin, began, begun. 
Beget, begot, begotten 
Behold, beheld, beheld. 
Bend, bended, bended, 

bent, bent. 
Bereave, bereft, bereft. • 
Befeechjbefoughtbefought 
Bid, bade, bidden. 
Bind, bound, bound. 
Beware,* 

Bite, bit, . bitten. 
Bleed, bled, bled. 
Blow, blew, - blown. 
Break, broke, broken. 



Breed, 

Bring, 

Can, 

Caft, 

Catch, 

Chide, 



bred, bred. 
. brotight,brought. 
could. 



caft, 

caught, 

chid, 



Choofe, chofe. 

Cleave, cleft. 

Cling, clung. 



caft. 

caught. 

chidden. 

chofen, 

cleft. , 

clung. 



Clothe, clothed, clothed. 



Come, 

Coft, 

Crow, 

Cfecp, 

Cut, 

Dare,t 

Deal, 

Dig, 

Do, 



clad, 

came, 

coft, 

crew, 

crept, 

cut, 

durft, 

dealt, 

digged, 

/du| 

die 



clad. 

come. 

'coft. 

crowed. 

crept. 

cut. 

dared. 

dealt. 

digged, 

dug. 

done. 



♦ t4. The Verb H $e^ttH,\kt% ooty the Frefent Teofe df the lofinu 
live Moad, the Imi>erarivc Mdod, the Firft Future of the lodi^euve, tod 
the Prefent and In^fcrfca Tcnfe. of the PoteBtial Mo»i, 

f t<. T9 dare (to venture) terms durjl in its Imp«Wfe« Tenie, wnicn 
*aef not ehange iu the fecoo^ perron fi i<u'ar. U 4*rt (te chiUtne •' 
*efy} it « recttUr verb \ u, thrt, 4*r€d^ dared. 
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JC^raw, drew, drawn. 

Dream, dreamt, dreamt 

Drive, drove, driven. 

Drink, drank, drunk. 

Dwell, dwelt, dwelt. 

ate, eaten. 

fell, fallen. 

fed, fed. 

felt, felt. 



Eat, 

Fall,- 

Feed, 

F«d, 

Fight, 

Find, 

Flee* 

Fling, 

Fly>* 



fought, fought, 
found, found. 



fled, fled. 

Bung, flung, 

flew, flown 

Forget, forgot, forgotten 
For(ake,forlook, forfaken 

Freeze, froze, frozen 
Get,t -got. 



Gild, 

Gird, 

Give, 
Go, 
Grind, 
Grow, 



gilded, 

gilt, 

girded, 

girt, 

gave, 

went, 

ground> 

grew. 



got. 

fnttcn. 

gilded. 

gilt. 

girded. 

girt. 

given. 

gone, 



Have, had, had. 
Hang,:{: hanged, hanged. 



flew, 

Hide, 

Hit, 

Hold, 

Hurt, 
Keep^ 

Knit, 

Knowj 

Lade, 

Load, 

Lead, 

Leave, 

Lend, 

Let, 



bung, 
hewed, 

hid, 
hit, 
held, 

hurt, 
kept. 



hung, 
hewed, 
hewn, 
hidden, 
hit. 
held, 
holden. 
hurt, 
kept.' 
knitted, knitted. 



knit, 

knew, 

laded, 

loaded, 

Jed, 

left, 

lent, 

let, 



knif. 

known. 

laden. 

Ipadeo* 

led. 

left. 

lent. 

let. 



Light, § lighted, lighted. 



Lofe, 
Make,^ 



ground.! May, 
grown, I Mean, 



light, 

lay, 

loft,. 

made, 

might. 

meant, 



light, 
lain, 
loft., 
tnade. 

meant. 



3^.' • Thp Verb /<?^ ouglit to Vc'carefylly diftiniuiflied from the 
Verb io'jfir^, n run «*w/ ; tor A munfleei f^om danger ; hue n hUdfUs 
luftb nuings. It'll therefore improper Xo.iif^the dii^i Jied cut of the 
V^indoiu, iaftead of» tbi bird Ji-.tnf^ ^ioftbt wim/cvf 

37. + The Verb to get^ when u^c d to fiinify mere pofl^flijn, i, improp. 
er; Ex. istbMta gcod penyombm^ got; it is better ihui, is tlata, 
gooapfn ynu bavt. 

Z%, jThe ditf'tfreot Iraperfea Tcnfesand ^rticiplesof the Verb /• 
bang^ feem to be ufe^ ia diflferenf fig^aifications. Tlius we fay, /Aei^ 
hanged a man, or, am4tn was banged Ifl- day ^ He bung up iu bat, or, 
hn bat was bung nf, ' . 

39-3 Wheu the Irffgular Imperfcil t^ufe and Particjple of this Verb 
ate ttfed, they are pron6uhced iort, ///. The repuhr form is pronoun- 
ced lonr, and, is more ufed | as, b/ive thij IMta^tbe emndh*^ f 

4'>« II The Neuter Verb to lit is often cofifoundeil with the TraoCrive 
Verbfo Ay^ (to|>at on place..)- It is ver^^ Mhproja*r tf»fay, where did jot^ 
lay toft nigbt, iiiftead of, wbertMdy^u lie lafi nigbt f 

E 
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Meet, met, met. 
Mow, mowed, mowed, 



BBBBBn 



Muft*. 
Ought*. 
Pay, paid. 
Put, put, 
Quoth ,t quoth 
Read, read. 



mown. 



Rid, 

Ride, 

Ring, 

Rife, 

Rive, 

Run, 

Saw, 

Say, 

See, 

Seek, 

Seethe, 

Sen, 

Send, 

Set, 

Sha^e, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Shei . 

Shine, 

Show, 



patd« 
put. 

read. 

rent. 

rid. 

fidden. 

rupg. 

rifen. 

riven. 

run. 

Cawn. 

raid. 

leen. 

fought, 
feethed, fodden. 
fold, fold, 
fent, fent. 
fet, fet. 

Sobk, fliaken. 
aved," thzven. 
ihoTG, fhbr^. ' 
fhed, fhed. 
fhined, ffained. 
fhpne, ihone. 
fhowed, fhown. 



rid, 

rode, * 

i^ung, 

rang, 

role, 

rived, 

ran. 

Tawed, 

faid,. 

faw, 

fought, 



$hew, ihewed, (hewn. 
Shoe, ihod, (hod, 
$haU, ihoiUd, 
Shoot, (hot, (hot. 
Shrink, (hrunk, (hrunk. 

(hrank. 
Shred, (hred, (bred. 
:)hut, (hut, (hut. 
Smite, fmote, fmitten. 
Sin§^ fungi Amg. 

fang. 
Sink, funk. 
Sit, fat. 



Slay, 

Sleep, 

Slide, 

Sling, 

Sltnk, 

Slit, 



flew, 

flept, 

did, 

flung, 

flunk, 

flitted, 

flit. 
Sow, fowed. 
Speak, fpoke, 
Spee4, fped, 
Spend, fpent. 
Spin, fpun. 

Spit, fpat, 

$plit, folitted, fplitted. 

fplit, fplit. 
Spread, (pread, (pread. 
Spring, fprung, fprung. 
Stand, (tood, (iood. 
Steal,« fiole, f^olen. 



funk. 

fat. 

fltten. 

(lain. 

flept. 

flidden. 

flung. 

flunk. 

flitted* 

flit. 

fowp. 

(jpoken. 

(ped- 

fpent* 

(pun. 

fpiUen. 



41. • Mujf etpttflfes neceflity ; ot»Ae fifnlfiisi dtjity« Wf\eD etfglt U 
joined to thc^Pw(iBrttt*crtfc 6\ fhe Innnittve Moody it . expreffes .prefent 
time ; as, ^e 9Mikt ta do/p nov» ; but. vvfaeo joined to the Perfe^ Tenfe 
of (he ftme Mood; it npreffei p«(l time; as^ nv^ •ngbi. f bmvt done f§. 

41. f The Defeaive Verb ^9th baa only tbe 6rft and tburd ■f>erroq;i 
in bath Teafcf, aad almjt ^reotdei itt NomimUve Cafe ; at, ^tMh l f 
^tA be. 
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Stick, 
Stine, 
Stink, 
Stride> 

Strike, 



ftuck, 

ftunp, 

ihink, 

ftrode, 

ftrid. 

ftruck, 



Ituck. ^ 
ftimgw 
flunk, 
llridden. 



Teach, taught, t^ugfit. 
Tear, tbre, t6ril. 
Telli told, told. 
Thiftk, thought, thought. 
Thrive, throve, ♦hriven. 
Throw, thtew, thrown. 
Thruft, thruft. 
Tread, trod. 
Wear, AVdre, 
Weave, v^oVe, 



W< 



eep. 



thruft. 

trodde^m 

worn. 

woven. 

wept. 



won. 



wept. 
Win; W^uld. 
Win, " wn, 
Wind, wotind, wound. 
Wring, Wrtiinjg, Wrung. 
Write, wrote, Written** 



ftruck. 

String, ftrung, ftrung. 
Strive, ftroye, driven. 
Strew, ftrewed, ftrewn. 
Stri)w, ftrowed, ftrown. 
Swear, fwore, fworti. 
Sweat, fwetted, (Wetted. 

fwet, fwet. 
Sweep, fyirept, fwept. 
Swim, fwam, fwum. 
Swing, fwung, fwung. 
Take, took, takeTi. 

Such Regular Verbs as feem improperly contrad- 
ed in /, are omitted in this lift. Ex. olefsj bleftMeJt. 
Difperjcy difperft, difperfl. Diftrefs, dijire/iy dijireji. 
Pafsy pajiy pafi. Drop^ dropt^ droptMc,, v^hich feepd 
improperly contracted, for, bUfsybleifedy Blejpd. Di/r 
perfcy djfperf^dy dijperfed. Difirefs.d'tjireffedydtjireff^ 
ed, Pafsypaffedypajfed. Drop^ dropped ^ dropped, ice. 

Observatioms ATI0 RtTLEd OF Syntax. 

43. AUXILIARY VERBS The Verb tohaveys 
always followed by the Perfeft Participle of the Verb, 
as, / have written^ I had ariferiy I Jhall have goneykc. 

44. This Verb Is f^MA^tmes Improperly u fed for 
•fome of the other Auiciliaries. / haJ' father dofoy is 
improperly fatd for, / wmJd rather dofo. 1 had like 
tofaily is equally improper when ufed for / wAf //i^ 
tefaUr 

45. The Verb to be is always foBowed by the Per- 

* Tliit 11 not coac^iTOil to i« zftthSt lift of the var^ttontof IiteguNr 
Verbt* Neither does anyone, per h9p8,o# the mtiay. which have bt^ 
publUh%J» comprehend alt the variety, that is to be ft6<xod even in. goo^ 
authors. It «vill somptfrt with the defigo of this |raintnar,' it thofe fornia 
oaly are ptttdowDyWhiph vt in moft comfldMn vie aflioog ouf beft miisfl. 
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kSt Participle of Traniitive and Neuter Verbs ; as, 
// is written / / was arifen >• be will he driven^ &c. . 

46. The Verb to if .with a few other Neuter Verbs, 
is followed by the Nominative Cafe ; as, t am he \ it 
was L 

47. Who do men fay that lam f fyhojayyt that I 
am f In thefe feotences who is properly in the Nom- 
inative Cale, agreeing in cafe with the Pronoun /• 

'48 But when the Infinitive Mood to he follows an 
Objcaivc Cafe, it requires an Objcdive Cafe after 
it ; as, Did you fuppofe him to heme. As him is in 
the ObjeAive Cafe atter the Weih fuppofe ^ the Verb 
to he is followed by the Objedive Cafe me. 

49. IVhom do they think me to he ? IP^ryomdo you 
fuppofe me to be ? In thefe fentences whom is proper* 
ly in the Objective Cafe agreeing in. Cafe with me. 

50. The Prefent and ImperfeS Tcnfes of the Verb 
tohe^ve often followed by the Prefent Tenfe of the 
Infinitive Mood, denoting a future event ; as. He is 
to tranfa^ the hufinefs^ The Jhip was to fail. 

51. Doi and its Imperfeft Tenfe did^ are borrow- 
ed trom the complete Verb to do^ and ferve to mark 
the adion or time of the Verb with greater force and 
precifion ; as, / do ajfure you it is true. He. certainly 
did die. They are alfo ufed in interrogative and neg- 
ative fentences ; as,Z>0 you hear me f He did n^tfall. 

52. Shall is ufed to mark a future time, but varies 
in its fignification in the different per fons. In the 
firit peHbn it fimply foretells ; as, I Jhall be wet, if I 
walk in, the rain. In the fecondand third perfons it 
promifes, commands, or threatens; as, He /hall be 
punijhed. Tou Jhall not go^ hecaufe you are naughty, 

53. Should^ when it expreifes regularly the pad 
time of Jhally refembles /hall in the different mean^ 
ings it takes in the difFetent perfons. Inthefirft 
perfon it foretells fomething happening in confe. 
quence of a«fuppofition ; as, fFer^ that to happen^ I 
jh^uldhe afufferer. In the fecond and third perfons 
it threatens or enforces fome command after a fup- 
pofnion ; as. Were it my pleafure^ you Jbould go^ q,nd 
'• "■ /houldflay at home. 
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54. Shauld^ in Its other fi^nifications, docs oot 
feem to change its meaning in the different perfons. 
It is frequently ufed to denote what ought to be ; as^ 
Men Jhould he what they feem, fVejhould Iwe our 
Neigh tor as ourf elves. 

55. W hen /hpuld fi)llows if, or any word cxprefling 
uncertainty, it fignifies that fotnething may poflibly 
happen \zsy J Jlayedleji they Jhou!d offer him vioience* 
I wander how he Jhould forget me. Ho-w Jhould Prof^ 
perobe li'ving. 

56. The Auxiliary Verb tt;/// ought to be carefully 
diftinguiihed from the Regular Vtrrb to willy which 
is a Complete Verb ; as, w///, willed^ 'vSilled. It muft 
be owned, however, that thefe two Verbs on fotTie oc- 
cafions approach fo nearly in fignificaiion, that it is 
difficult to mark the exa£i boundaries beiwcen them. 

57. ^///denotes a future time, but changes in its 
fignification in the difFerent pc rfons. In the firft 
perfon it denotes inclination ; zSyl will dd as I like in 
this bujinefs. In the fecond and third perfuns it fim* 
ply foretcl Is ; as, / am afraid yau will repent it^ Hg 
will do himfelf harm in that affair. 

5^8. ifVouldy^\i^x\\\ regu\arly expTefTes the».Pa(| 
Time of w/V/, ditFcraalfo in fignification in the differ* 
ent perfons. In the firft perfon it implies inclina* 
tion ; as, I would go ^ if I could. In the fecond and 
third perfons it foretells ; 2iht J thought you would not 
fucceed, Ifufpe&ed he would fall, I wifh it wuuldrain., 

59. /^am/i/ frequently occurs in different fenfes 
vr'uhout any regular refpeft to time, and without any 
difference of fignification inihe perfons. It is fome* 
times ufed as a pathetic form of wifliing : a^, fp^ould 
you were indeed my mother I' Would he had been there ! 

60. Can and could denote power. ^ 

61. May fometimes exprcffes liberty ; as, I may do 
what IpUafe ; permiflion ; zs^you may play ; z prayer 
or wilh ; as, Mayfl thou^ Father of mercies, keep our 
fouls from evil : or poflibility j as,// may rain. . The 
fame may be obfcrved of its'pafi time might,, 

62. Let m the Imperative Mood is burrowed from 
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the Complete Verb to let. See mufi in the ltd of -Ir- 
r^ular Verbs. 

63. The Auxiliary may often ftand at a diftance 
from the Participle to which it belotigs ; as^ 

Twilight grey 
Hoi in hirf9ber livtry aU things clad. 
In this example the Participle clad is feparatcd by 
feveral intermediate words from its Auxiliary bad. 

64. ACTIVE VERBS. A Verb Adive is known 
by its having an objet^ or Subflantive after it ; as, / 
l9Vi oranges. Here love is an A<^ive Verb, becaufe 
it has the Subdantive oranges after it. 

65* NEUTER VERBS. N«utcr Verbs arc known 
by their not having an objeft after them ; as, I fleep ; 
hi IraviUed. The Verbs Jltep and travelled^ are 
l^euter VerbSi becaufe they have no obje£t after 
them. 

66. The PerfeS Participles of Neuter Verbs arc 
often ufed as Adjedlives ; as, a fallen tree ; a departed 
friend \ and as luch are joined to the Verb /e be ; as, 
h^ is arifen : they are fallen.* 

67. Moft Neuter Verbr,when a Prepofition is add- 
ed to them,become A^ive and require an objed after 
them ; as,A^ winked at his brother s crimes. To wink 
is a Verb Neuter, and cannot have an obje<a after it ; 
but by the addition of the Prepofition at^ it becomes 
an A^ive Verb, and requires s^n obje£l after it. See 
Prepofition^ ^3, &c. 

. 68. Settcral Verbs may be ufed either in a Neuter 
or A&ive fignification, the conftru£^ion alone deter- 

* At tproof, tbat the Perfea Participles of Neuter Verbs are ufeJ 
mereWet A4)«^ves, WW mayobr«rve,that«irheQ there it tn A(iie£(ive 
Cipremng the idea of the Neuter VerbVthe Participle of the Neuter Verb 
lidCTer ufed after the V*rb /oi^ai an Adjeftive, Thus, tve Uy^ h 
IIMU tfiMiite «// ihi timei when we mtair to exprefs the mere ciieumftance 
9I b^ing. aw«ke ; but when w« iife the Verb in a paffive feofe, we then 
•np^oy the Part!cipte, and fay« bewmt avrakedbjthe ntijtyou made. 

Thit remark expUlnsan idiom which a celebrated ^rairmiirian jookt 
ttfOA a| an abufe of language; for, in the fsntence, you mtt tea much 
mi/hhM itt fill ktngt the wcrd miSaken is ufed mcreiy as aa Ac"]' £tixe, 
wit^)0*it an^ rt rer«nce-td time, aod may » dmit cotnpariroo ; as* jou arf 
ware mifirnkw than 1 •m 1m thh kmg. When ufed in a P-ffirc Ro<e, it 
li. f«UoWtd by ftft ag«at ; ss, tAraJair W0i mtfi^ken hy**'* 
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mining in what fenfe they are taken ; as, Birdi jgpa-' 
rate when affrighted. Here Jepar^iie is a Neuter Verb 
becaufa it has no objeS after it.- He will feparate the 
chaff from the c^rn, Hete feparate is anAdiveVerb, 
becaufe it has an obje£i after it| which is chaff, 

69. In the definite form of conjugation,feveral Ac- 
tive Verbs are often ufed in a Neuter fignification ; 
as, A houje is building. Here ihfe Verb is building is 
ufed in a Neuter fignificationy^s it has no objed af« 
ter it. He is building a haufe. Here is building con* 
tinuesan Active Vcrbjbecaufe it has an objed after it* 

70* In famih'ar ^onyerfatibni the article a is fome* 
tiroes ufed before tbefe Verbs ; aS| the houfes are a 
buildif^g. It is better omitted. 

71. Neuter Verbs (hould never be ufedin an AAive 
fignification. In the fentence, go^flee thee away inf 
the land of Judahy the Neuter Wcih/lee i s improper^- 
ly followed by the objed thee. It ought to be, ga, 
Jiee away into the land of yudah, To vi^ char i tie s, 
ought to be, to vie in charities^ becaufe to vie is a 
Neuter Verb* To agree f acred with profane cron^lo** 
Zy> ought to be, to connect f acred with profane chro^ 
nology. To rife corn, ought to be, to raife com, 

72. NOMINATIVE CASE. Every Verb has its 
NominativeCafe^ which is known by aflcing the quef« 
tion who or what in the Verb. The word anfwering 
the ^ueftion is the Nominative Cafe. Thus in the fen- 
tence, Samfon flew a liony we need ^nly aflc the queftion» 

W^ho flew a Hon ? and the anfwer is, fdrm/i^/f, which is 
therefore the Nominative Cafe to the Vtthflezv. . ^ 
73- The Verb ranft agree with itsNominativeCafe 
in number and perfon ; zs^Iam ; am is the fitft per- 
fon lingular, agreeing witb it§ Nominative Cafe /. 
Tou were ; were is the fecond perfon plural, agreeing 
with itisNominativeCafej(?a. George theThird reigns;' 
reigns is the third perfon fingular, agreeing with its 
N9minative Cafe George. ^ 

.74. Two ogr more Nominative Cafes, united by 
Conjun<£lions,requii:e the Verb inthe plural number; 
as, Socrates and Plato wtre wife. The V^b were is 
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^jLmnj-j-.i- J ^j- --— ■ I I ' l < 

in the plural number, agreeing with its two Nomi- 
native Cafes Socrates and Plato,- 

75. Verbs and Pronouns may be either in the fin- 
gular or plural number, Avhen they agree with a 
Noun of Multitude ; as> The clergy is, or are, a large 
body of men. 

76. A Noun or a Pronoun, joined to a Pafttciple, 
and .having no Verb to agree with it, becomes a Nom- 
inative Cafe abfolute ; .^i^^Veryfew of the Roman wri- 
ters ^ he excepted y ever made a great progrefs in philofo^ 
phy. As he has na Verb agreeing with it, btit is 
joined to the Participle <'AT/'/>/^^/, they both forma 
Nominative Cafe abfolute. 

77. Sometimts an Infinitive M^od, or a part of a 
fentencc, fervesas Nominative Cafe to a -Verb in the 
third perfdn fingular ; it likewife fervcs as an Ante- 
cedent 10 a relative ; as, to murder is a great crime; ti 
murder is the NominativeCafeto thfe Verb is. To be 
dif contented tn the fiate we are in^ argues a high degree 
of folly \ to he difcontented in the Jiate we are in,fc:rvts 
as Nottlinaiive Cafe to the Verb argues. Such Nom- 
inative C^fes may in general follow the Verb, if the 
peutcr pronoun // befet before the Verb as itsNomi- 
nativc Cafe. Ex. It is^a greiJ crime to murder^ It 
argues a high degree of folly ^ to he difcontented in the 
Jiate we are in, 

■ 78. //is fometimes ufed as the Nominative Cafe to 
AePrefentand ImperfeiSl Tenfes of the VerK/<? he, to 
mark an alTerxioti with greater emphafis; Ex. // zvasyou 
that did fofhisimore forcible ex predion xhznjou didfol^ 
79. // is nfcd as aNominativeCafe to certainNeu- 
tcr Verbs called I mperfopal Verbs ; as, It thunders* 
it rains 1 it freezes, -They are called Imperfonal 
Verbs, becaufe they are ufed only in the third perfon 
fingular.t 

• fn this example it it oot it rclartive, for there is no ■nlecHeut either 
expr ffbd orund' rOaod to which it may rtter, tl'c rlonr, which has de- 
termiticd the propriety of the phrrf"fe,.h^s invariably appropriated this 
. Neuter Proncun to ferve as Nominative Cafe to the Vctb to be% when * 
txtirth ycd 10 give f fnph fis to a feolence. 

•f The nature of thrift Verbs is perhaps the fane in all tfinguages. The 
reafoaof thi« feemstobeythatia the ditT^reut phccomeaaof nature^ ex- 
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&I. ImporionaLVedbs in. gepefal aie lua fo,inu<;'^ 
ufed, as they were foriiuijrly. Jnftead of iaying» i^ 
fieafes nttxit grieves me, it rejai^H me ;> we commonty 
fay, lampteajtdf I am grieved^ pr I grieve, luti r^ 
joicedyf^lrejme^ , 

8i. On fome occadons, the Kominativ^ tiafo xoxjf 
elegantly fotlow th< Verb ; as^ Silver and geH have I 
nme^ hutfuch as I have give, I thu. The ftrft / foU ' 
lows the Verb have^^ to which it is the Konaloative 
Cafe The third / likewifc fc^lo^s the Verb giv^^ 
to. Wfbtch It. is the NooHBative CaJTe. / « 

Sz. : The NofnifiaUve Cafe ; may likewife JF^tlow 
mbft Neurit ^ Veri^^Vv^n the ^ntence l^^iiift wiui 
an Adverb ; as. There came a iftan io town y^rdaj. 
Here m«i« Is tha Noooftiative Cafe to the Verb €ame, 
which it fc4Iows, becaufe the fentence be^ns with 
the Adverb there. 

^8^ Wh<& tjip N^minativte Cafe to the? Impera- 
tive Mood is exprdflcd^ it always follows the Verb. 
It i« generally^^mitted but is known by the ^nfc, or 
by fbme fubf^qiieot Frononn referring to it; a$, 
fianpur thy fidtents. Thy Aews that th^u is thcNooi- 
inaiive Cafe umkrftood. 

84> In interrogations the Naminative Cafe follows 

prefTcd t>y tbefe Verbi, we db not diftinguiib betWeen the tge6t, which 
It ih»thiag itfc^; for example t^knd^ and tht niiaiker la wliich cMt 
agent aff^l^our-feftf^s.' For' as l«iig;iuget'Weft formed More men u«« 
^dei^oik tp reafoqor to jqguire iato the nitujre of what they 4bw, theyez^ 
prtffei by the fame word ^he jyifible ageot kqd ita maooer of aOiiig, Which 
they al Waytf bbfei'ved uiiiisd. Hencei if we ifiQuii'e in Latib or Ore^ 
for the N<uaiBative Cafe to thcfe Verba, we 9m\\ find |t. expreOed in th» 
Tcrbiifelf, Andaa thja Nominative Cife,, when fenarattd from the 
Ideal of time and aaion, it in the third perfon aa thundit or rahty we H^ 
the reafoo why thefe VciIm mitft alwayi be in the thlYd perfon. TWa lei- 
mark regardt onlythofe Verba, which exprcft the di0erent phenomemi 
•? *?S* {of^l'co^he' Vetbtlhatputon an imperfonal form, have s 
ftcond NTdmi^attve Cafe exprefllsd or underftdod in the fenteaee. 

At the £ngU(h Ungiiffe haa tppiopnatcd the Neater Pronoun ifio fup. 
pjy the place olthe Nomipaitlve Cafe oajnany occafiona, fo doet it like* 
wife be fore ^Wmimperfonal Verbs, It ibuudtn, U rsuns, «sc. atid wv 
majr, agreeably id the gbmatof bur language^ iu]ipo<b i| a relative, fertw 
ing at a Wominatk^ Cafe to the Verb, and rcpwfeoting the SubftanUve 
implied in the Verb. Thui, when we fay, // thunders, it iathc Nom- 
inative Cafe to the Verb* and it at th?; fame time p relative, agreciAf 
f^th the Subftaiitive tkMd^n es^refled io the Verht •-*«rv 
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the Verb ; as; Seeft th$u this manf Tb^u is the Nom«^ 
Snattve Cafe to the Verh/eefi* 

85. But when an auxiliary is Joined td the Verb, 
the Nominative Cafe follows the auxiliary^ Ex. 
Has hi done mif chief f Ht is the Nominative C»fe to 
the Verb has done. 

86. OBJECTIVE CASE. Adive Verbs sovero 
the Objedive Cafe ; as, John/aw bhu tFslikebim. 
I love wifdonK Hm^ ib^m, and wifdomy are Objcdiv^ 
Ca&s, governed by the Verbs going before them. 

87. Some A^ve Verbs govern two Objedive Ca* 
fes» the one denoted a perfon»the other a thin^; as,/& 
taught them hgic. Thfm and hgU are Objeaive Ca* 
fes after the Verb taught. 

88. An Adive Verb bas often an Infinitive Mood, 
or a phrafe after it, inftead of an Objedive Cafe ; 
as. He knows you, bavi been vers ill. The Verb 
knows has after it the phrafe jou baVi been very iJ/, 
infte;id of an Objedive Cafe. 

89* Some Neuter Verb5 are followed by an Objcc«- 
ttve Cafe, repeating the idea implied in the Verb ; 
thus, He lived a devout life* Such Objedive Cafes 
may be changed into Adverbs ; zs^He lived de^utlj., 

90. Though the Objedive Cafe is generally placed 
after Verbs, it may fometimes be placed before them. 
Ex. Him they named as the author. Him is in the 
Objedive Cafe, governed by the Vtvh named. 

gi. The Prpnouns, whoiWhoever^wbcfoeverp tec. if 
governed in the Objedive Cale by a Verb, always 
5ahd before the VerbyWbich governs them ; as, fFhom 
no man hathfeent or can fee. fVhom is in the Objec- 
tive Cafe, governed by the Verb bath Jeen^ and man 
is the Nominative Cafe to the fame Verb. 

92. When there is a word either before or after \\m 
Verbt which may ferve as a Nominative Cafe to the 
Verb, thefe Pronpuns, are to be in the Objedive ; as» 
The majier whom If aw. As / is the'NomtnativeCare 
to the ycT\ifaWf whom is in the Objedive Cafe« 

93. But when there is no other word, that can, be a 
Nominative Cafe to the Verb, thefe Pronouns mull 
be in the Nominative Cafe i as, fPTio called here this 
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morning ? Who i$ the Nominative Cafe to the Yerb 
called^ becaufe there is oo other word in the fentence, 
that cao ferve as a Nominative Cafe to it* 

94. MOODS and TENSES. The jprercntTcnfe 
of the Indicative Mood is improperly uied when we 
fpeak; of pafled time. Ex. They,. continue tuiib mi 
now ibng dap^ ought to be, Th$y have continued with 
me noiw three ddySf becaufe the three days arie pafled. 

95. The PliiperfeftTenre of the Indicative Mood 
may often fupply the place of the fame Tenfe in the 
potential Mood. We may. fay either, He had been 
Diogenes, or, be would have been Diogenes^ if be bad 
not been Alexander* 

96. A Verb, following the Future Tenfe, and ex* 
preffing a confeqnence, ought to be in the Prefent 
Tenfe of the Potential Mood, which admits a future 
fignification. The following fentence la therefore 
faulty ; i^ will not come to me^ that ye , might ^ have 
life. It ought to be, Te will not come to me^ that ye. 
may have l^e. 

97. If the firft Verb be in the Impcrfea Tenfe of 
either the Indicative ojr Potential Mxxxl, the fecond 
Verb 0|ight to be in the fame Tenfe of the Potential 
Mood ; ^^^Te did not come to me^ or, ye would not 
coi^ to me, that ye might have life. \ 

98. But if the Verb be in the Pcrfcft Tenfe of the 
Indicative Mood, the fecond Verb may be either in 
the ImperfeA or Perfe^ Tenfe of the Potential 
Mood ; as, J^ have not come to me that ye might have 
life, or, Te have not come to me, that ye may have life* 

99. The Subjundive Mood always follows words 
implying uncertainty ; fiich as, if though^ whether p 
whoever,^ whofoever, whatfoeverfitxi. Ex. Whofoever 
he be. ff^ichfoever he choofe. 

. loo. The infinitive Mood generallvfollowsVerbs, 
Subftantives, and Adje£lives ; Ex. Theyfeeni to have 
nBed properly. To have a&ed is the Infinitive Mood, 
Perfca Tenfe, after the Verb feem. And in the fol* 
lowing example, to hear is the InfinittveMood, Pref* 
ent Tenfe, atter the Verb delight .* 
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' ff^hat tuimaer then, if IdtJight t& heat, 

' ^ *' Her dvBatesfnm thy mouth. ** 

loi. The fign of tjie Infinitive Mood is onritted 
tffter the Verbs bid^ btar^fay^feel, make^ iteedyJet^^xA 
dare ; as, / iaJe him do ft, inuead of, I 'bade htm to ds 
if. I dare not do it, inftcad of, / dare yrot to do it. 

102. The Infinitive Mood is fotnetlmes ufed in the 
fetifc of the Prcfent Tenfe of the Pbtential Mood. 
Eli. To bring the mi^tter to afpetdy ijffite, 7s equivalent 
to, *That wemay bring the. matter to ^fpeedy iffhe. 

^ 103. The infinitive Mood of Adive Verbs is of- 
tien uTed m a Neater fignrfication ; -as, They are to 
blame for Jo doing* I lut fny books to bind. Sach In- 
fimtivc? may be cxpreffed "perhaps i^ifh eiqual pro- 
4)rictv By the Infinitive of the Verb to be and the Par- 
tJcfple'; .as, TXj7 are to he blamed for '^fo 4^ng. / 
hft my iooh to be bound. 

**t64^ Thfe Iiifinitlve M.odd, when If does nqf marl: 
a*4ifiference\)f time fromthe preceding Verb, Is to be 
in thf5 Prcfcnt Tenfe ; zs^Heis better than J^txpeStei 
to find hhn. Here the Infinitive Mood to find marks 
^c fattie ttm« with the Verb expe€led. 

T05. But when the Bnfinrtive is to m^rk Ji time, 
t^at paflfed bdFor#lhe tithe 6f ^hc firft Verb,- then the 
. Perfeft /Tciifc of the* i nfintti Ve is ^d be ufed>: as, fit 
iipfetxrs tb haaefiudied grammar in his ^outh. "Jp- 
peiin fpcaks of prefcnt tin^, but to have ftudred 
mark«p^ttmc. 

T06. PARTICIPLES: Few languages- allow fo 
cxtenfivc an ufe of Participles' as the EngKft.^ Oiu* 
Participles, befides ihcir natural fignificatten ' and 

Sower as Verbs, Tofnetimes put on the';fbrm->6f '5rt- 
antivAs, and ^fometimes of AtJjeaives j^nfifey 'fre- 
quently fervp^s Nominative ^nd C?bje\ftive ^afes; 
' 107. ThePrfefentPartidprleofTranlhiTe^andN^u- 
ter Verbs with an Article before it, and the Prepofi- 
tion Rafter it, becomes a Subftantrve ;as, The mid" 
djefiation of Itftferms io be the moft advantage oujly ft* 
naiedfor thegarni'vg of wifdorh. The Paj-ticioief^///?- 
ingy as;it has the Artide tht before it; ami ijf afttr'it, 
'becomes a Subftantive. 
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108. But if either r^ or ^ be omitted, we ihouU 
omit both,andthen the Participle pontinues uncbftiig*^ 

€/d ; ^as. The middle flatty of iifefitmi /» U the mefi, 
advantage oujly . Jituated f(fr gaining wfdom. lAtttm 
gaining is a Participle, as it has not the Article before 
it, ncnr- o^afeer it, • 

109. This Participle follows Pofleffive Pronoimy 
smd Siibftmntives tivtHepofleffive Cafe ; as. Much de*^ 
pends iip6n -men's' iAferving the rule y-orup^n their ^we^ 
ghifing'k. ' - • * 

no.- Thfe Partldple often becomes aii*AdjeAiVe| 
JKid as fuch admits thfc degrees of comparifon. k 
then denotes the quality of the SubfUntive without 
ariy refped to time ; as, ^ l&oing, a more leving^ wi 
a tn^Ji' Itruing fofther. * . 1 , . 

ril.;I^ may.vfew-fts-a Nomi»ative or Ol^cftivi^ 
Gate J -4^, R-i'dtng 'Ha heaithy e«ereife. I like via&ingl. 
Here^r/V/TT^ fcrves as a Nominative Cafc before tte 
Vferb 4si and waiiiWgy as An Objetaire Cafe fefter the 
Verb A-i^. ' . ^- . 

ir2. Itfeoften iifcd infteadofthf Infinitt?e Mood 
after Sabjlantiyes and AdjeSives ; as. The -art ^i^ 
writing: ^D^firmsofjeeing. Capable ^ judging* - 

113. The -Prefent Participle PafSv^may ferve, ast 
Notni native or Objeia^iveKJafe ;.as. His heing he^td 
'gave himgreay/atis/a^l^n: The Parti(?iple teing heart 
k Nomi'nativcf Cafe to the Verb gave, The people 
hmented his ieing executed. Being executed Stw^sH 
an Objeftive Cafe after the Verb lamen^ed,^ * ; 

114. This Participle may follow a Pronooni^'-of 
Stibftantiveln thePwefEve Cafe ; ihtts, Much defends 
bn t-he rule's being ohferved] tir its being megie^ih 
«tr&'j attdiVx- are -Poireffive Cafes, -foi4owed by tht 
Particrples being objerved^znii being negle&ed. 

1 15. It-may -follow Subiftanti^^s and Adjediv6«?^ *as^ 
Ambitiaus of being feen, The will of being plec^edw 

' 116. The Perfea Participle of Afikivc and N^tef 
Verbs, when joined to a SubftantiTe to denote aquaii<» 
ty or circumftanceb'elongingto it, beconaes ao-Ad* 
jeftivc^andadtBite compai^itofl ; ^,,Heis a ieefrnedp4 
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m^rw learnedy or» a moft UameJ man* The Pariiciple 
liorned is here ufed as an Adjedive. //> is more read 
im hiji^rf than you. Here the Participle r/gad it ufed 
as an Adjedive in the Comparative degree. 
. 117. This Participle is fomettmes improperly o« 
mitted by Ellipfis. in the fentence^ I faw the iooi^ 
^d IJupptJt you hdve. The Participley<#if is under- 
ftood after the auxiliary have : but as it was not ex- 
}»refled before, it ought to be infected ^ter the atix* 
iliary ; as, I faw the hook, and I/ufpaftyou have fan it, 

118. The Paft Particjole of Aaive and Neuter 
Verbs may follow a SubRantive or Pronoun in ths 
Pofleilsve Cafe ; as. Much defends upon the feofle^shav* 
ing ohftrved the rule ^ or upot* their having negle&edit. 
. 119. This Participle may ferve. as a Nominative 
Cafe ; as. His having travelled was a recemmendati^n. 
Here, having traveSed kiveB as Nominative Cafe to 
the Verb tt/as. 

|2o. It may.Iikewi(e ferve as an Objedive Cafe ; 
a$| He repented his having travelled. H€r€ having 
travelled ferves as an Objedtve Cafe, after the Verb 
repented, . / 

I2r* The Paft Participle Pafliye foUowsPronouns, 
,and Subftaatives in the PoiTeffive Cafe ; as, He nun- 
tioned a man*s having teen burnt* Man's is the PofTeC. 
fiveCare«followed by the Participle A^t^/'a; been burnt. 
* 122. This P-artici pie may ferve as a Nominative 
Cafe; ^s^His having been inRru&ed wasufefui. Hav* 
ingbeen injiru&ed ferves as Nominative Cafe to the 
Verbw^ijf- 

4 1 123. 1 1 may likewife ferve as anOb|efii veCafe $ as^ 
fiei laments his having been rchbed. Heie,bavingbeefi 
Boibed ferves as an Objedive Cafe after the verb 
laments.: 

^' 194* The Prefent Participle governs the farocCafc, 
as the Verb, from which it is derived \ as, In obeying 
them you jde well. Them^p in the Obje^ive Cafe> 
governed^ by thq Particij>le obeying. . ^ 

.125. A Participle with scs% Aliverb is often inde- 
pejn4ent on the reft of the fentence ; as^ Haisp gener- 
^Uy/psaiing, is the safe. 
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ADVERBS, 
I. ^^ ADVERB IS a word added to Verbs, M^ 
^^ jeAives, and other Adverbs, to exprefs fdlhc 

ijuality or circumftance ; ns^Thefire bints welt. Wetl 
s an Adverb, joined to the Verb hums. A irulytcod 
man: Truly \s 'am Adverb, joined to the Adjcaivi 
g^od. He writes very corre&ly. Very is an Adverb 
joined to the Adverb correffly. 

2. Adverbs may be divided into as many kinds, m 
there are circumitancesof an adion; £x. Adverbs of 
TIME; a$,nowJately. Of PLACE ; as,*fr/,/Ar/^,&c. 

3. ADVERBS of quality or manner are generally 
formed by adding fy to Adjedives : as, fTs^^ wifely. 
Jujiyju/lly^ Ice. When the Adjeflfve ends in y, the 
y is changed into / to form the Adverb'; as, naffj^ 
happily^ mefry^ merrily^ Sec. 

4* Moft Adverbs admit comparifons ; as, 
S^on, Sootier or morefoony Sooneft or moftfeps. 
Often^ Oftener or more often^ Ofteneft or mop eften^ 
Faji^ Pajkir or mnrefaji^ Faftejl or mojtfaft. * , 

5. Some arc compared irregularly ; as, 
Well, Better, BeJI, 

Badly ox ilU Warfe, IVorft. 

Forth ^ Further, Furtheft. 

6. Adverbs of many fyllables, and thofe that eni 
in /y, are compared by more and mojt only ; as, 
wifely. More wifely, Mofl wtfej^. 
Happily, . More happily. Mo ft happtly. 
Splendidly, More fptendidly,- Moft fplendtdlf. 

OaSERVATlONS AND RuLES OF SYNTAX. 

7. Several words in theEnglifh language are fome* 
-times ufed as Subftantives, fometimcs as Adjedives, 

and fometimes as Adverbs. Ejf. . 

8. To days lejfon is more difficult jhan yefierday*s^Fut 
to-morrow* swill be more fo than either. Here yefierday, 
to-morrow, znd to^d^jiy are Subftantives in the P ffef* 
five^^afe He came home yefierday, fets out again to- 
day, and returns to-morrow. Here yefierday, to*day^ 
and to-morrow are Adverl^s, joined to Verbs. 
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9. Much money has bnn expended . Here much is an 
A<Jje^e» joined ro the Subftanttvc money. H^ h 
mUci ba^ie$i than yau^ Here much is . an Adverb^oin- 
bd tb tlie Adfe^ive happier. 

. ipu' Utile things ape Jometimes. of conjequence. Here 
iifde is an Adverb joiiied to the Verb thing. 
.:,*•€• Lefi things have produced great emdts. Here 
lefs is an Adje£ltv^. "The Engli/h are Ujsvolatile^hen 
lAeFredcb. Here le/s is an Adverb* 

12. H# J^a/ 1^^ /ri^ money, hut the mojl credit. Here 
hetfi and m^ are Adlerditves. The moji- learned are 
4te ieafi conceited. Here mpji and leaji are Adverbs. 
- I'j, This is a ietter houfe than yours* Here tetter k 
tin Adje^lvfi. Yourfifter works better than L Here 
J^«ris ^n Adverb.; 

14. Adjedives are fometimes improperly uied as 
Adverbs,; zs. He was extreme univiliing, inftead of, 
iU' was extremely unwilling. I /hall endeavour to live 

^itabU to a man in fnyjiation. Suitable ought to be 
^uHably^^&_ it is an Adverb, joined to flie Verb to lirf(. 

15. Adverbs wfuajly precede Adjeflives and follow 
Verbs ; a^, Wsflile is very corre£f. He writes wtB* 
But if the Verb has an Auxiliary, the Ai^^rb is gen- 
erally placed between the Auxiliary and the 'Verb,; 
;il$y lou have often deceived me. - 

16^ Two negatives, when ufed inftead of ojne, »f^ 
very inlpfoper ^ Ex. / can not eat none ; ought to be, 
I can eat none^ ot^^I cann&t eat any. 

-kij. Ever is. to be ufed in preference to »ewr,whep 
Joined to-yi ^ndfuch ; as, Though it were ever fo good. 

f 8. fP^hether or not is preferably to whether or no / 
-mr/Tellme whether you will go or not* Not after whether 
4nay be omitted ; as. Tell me whether you will go. 

10. Adverbs like Adjedives are follQwed in the 
-^Comparative ^gree by than; as, Htf proceeds farthert 
,lban be is authorized. 

'. ao; Adverbs in the Superlative Degree are follow- 
-td by ofkjd^ Subltantlve in the plural number ; a$r 
.The oak is rooted the mojl firmly of all trees. The Ad- 
verb mo^ firmly x& iatlve Superlative De^ree^ and v^ 
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followed \)y of^ aad.the Subftantlve /rr<j in the plural 
number* 

21. Adverbs and Adjedtves in the Comparative 
and Superlative Degrees admit the Definite Article 
before . them ; as. The fooner be comes. The mofi 
powerful of all* 

PREPOSITIONS. 

X. TJREPOSITIONS are words, prefixed toNouns 
JLT Pronouns, and Participles, to connect them in 

a fentence. 

^, Prepofitions are knpwn by their governing the 

Obje<ftive Cafe ;* as. To me. For him. fVith them. 

Me, him, and them, are Objcftive Cafes, governed by 

the Prepofitions, to, for, 2LndwithA 

3. Prepofitions are often omitted, and the Noun or 
Pronoun (lands in the Objediive Cafe, without any 
thing, apparently, to govern it ; as, give me the book ; 
that iSfgive to me the book. He wasRck two days ; that 
is, during two days. He pitched his camt fix miles 
from the enemy ; that is, at the dtjlance of fix miles. 

4. The principal Prepofitions are. 

Above. Before. By. Into. Through. 

About. Behind: . Concerning Near. To. 

After. Below. Down. Nigh. ' Towards. 

Againjf. Beneath- During. Of. Up. 

AlongV Befide. Except. Off. Upon. 

Among. Befides. Excepting. On. Under. 

Amongfi. Between: For. Over. JVith. 

Around. Betwixt. From. Round, ff7thin. 

At. Beyond. In. Since. IVithoutj^ 

Observations Ai«D Rules OF Sthtax. 
5. Prepofitions'^are often ufcd as Adverbs. Onfee^ 
ing myfrtend : here on is a Prepofition, fet before the 

* PrepoHtiont are improperfy pUced before the AdverbS| wbence, 
hmct^tbenct. 

i The Particle « before a. Ptrticiple, iathe phrafes ^coming, ^it^tf^- 
«WtlkiQg', «ilioot1n|, l(C. air^ before Neupst at, abed, aboatiy a(horr»/ 
«Fooc, ftc. ftemttobe a true and genuVne Prepefitieo, a little dffguircd' 
bjt fi^iHur ^ile ^A ej^tek prccwiictatioft. : P »« L« w t m* 

G 
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f»n\c\'p\e feting. Pravj c^nu on : here on is an Ad* 
Terbi joined to the Vero ta come. 
• fr. // crept up thi tuitll ; htrt upHk Prepoflfion. 
He ro/e up from Us/eat ••here 9p is an Adverb. 

7; Itjiew aieve fhe douds^ beneath the fun : here 
above and beneath are Preppfitions. Fie^ ihg Heavens 
above and the earth beneath ; here above and beneath 
arc Adverbs. 

8. He ran about the court along the wall : htrt.ahout 
^nd along are Pr^pofitions. He looked about ^and then 
fay along : here aaoiA and abng are Adverbs. 

^. you may grow warm by walking on /now : here 
iy and on are PrepoTitions. He threw it by when ev^ 
ening cathe on : here by and on are Adverbs. 

to* Inhftt before countries^ and Itkewife before 
cities Or large towns, when ritijai|:ed in the country 
n^e are in i a^. He lives in France^ tn London, or in 
Glocejter. 

tl. At is fet before (ingle houfes, villages, and be^ 
fore Citicfs, (ituated in foreign countries : as. He liv^ 
ed at Pan's Lodge^ at Hackney ^ or at Paris^^ 

1 4. Vft(^ we are dif appointed of a things when 
we cannot get it ; and dt/appoinfed in itf when we 
have it, and it does not anfwer our expeditions. 

13/ Such Vei'bs, as are uTed either witli or without 
a'Prepofition, ihdircfiminatelv.ought to Be tiled in 
preference without the prepoution ; as, acceptftiot ac^ 
cept of Admits itot admit of Approve, not approve 
of ' Addrefsy not addrefs to. Attafff^ hot attatn to. 

14. This preference is particularly eligible in the 
PaflSve mode of exprcflion '; as. His prefent was ac^ 
cefted of by his friend^ is better cxprcffed tlius. His 
prefent was accepted by his friend. 

15. Prepoditions ferve to increafe the nuttiber of 
our Verbs b^ changing their meaning, the fame Verb . 
often admittiD|j Y^rious fignifications. by .having dif* 
ferentPrepofitions joined to it.^^^x. To give up ^ 
projeHf is to )ibahd6nit ; but /^ fhjie into aprojeS^h 
to i/rtdertate it. i . 

^ 1^* The i^repofition ia feiw^mes prefixed -to the 
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Verb, makiMbul one i/|r<Nrf with jt ; a$» 4o riadmfh 
^rf^^9 to ouUo^undiffill^ t^i^n4frg^% to operraief ^c^ 
Yhich are VexUi Cfm^^ptM^oi rtcPrepofitipos^ 'Vf 
<7«/, under f and tfz//r, prefixed to the Y^rb^ aimUfi^t 
4^9p^jgOj%nA rtf/^.^N.B.ThtPrepofitiorw n^^on^fre^ 
misy&ic. areuff^d o|ily ip the conipofiiipn qf ^ords/ 

17. B«t fhc Pr^pofition gwer,^lly foUpws the Verb 
fcparately ; as, to gwt Mer, t^ give oui^ U lake off, in 
pup ^, H wink ^, Sie, TheCp Verbs may be CQ^fid- 
ered equally wifb th^ fprn^er ^ co|npound ycrj)s, 
though the rrcppfitioo jnajr ftapd fometiin^s 9,t a dif- 
tance from if s Verb* 

18. Prepofitibns iftoijjd never he placed after ihe 
Noun or Pxonoim, wfekh iheygpver^i ; %&^ff^f>m did 
the people lau£h nt f It ibould be. At wbo^ did the 
people luHgb /** 

' ?9; Qf^.fomeoccirfion?, the^RlUpfiaoftJieP^^ 
and Prepofition is Very improper. Th^ following 
fentence ; H^hmentedihe f4ial mime, th world had 
been fo long$n ujingfilk fvorms^is bette/ ei^preffed thus; 
lie lamented the fatal mijlake, in which the world had 
been Jo long m uftugjilk m^orms. 

2o.' Such fentenccs as the fpiliQwing ; Tbefe are- 
purfuits which I was ne^er inclined to at any period of 
my life ; are better expreffed thus, Thefi etrepurfmu, 
to which I was never inclined at any period o/my life. 
By this amendment we avoid the inele^^ace of the , 
Frepofitions /d> and <?/, which meet together in the 
nrft Example. ^« 

ai. Subftaptives and Adjeaive$,demed from Verl>s 
not followed by a Preppfition, generaUy requUe the 
Preppfitionjf'aifter.^h^w.; ttjiis, Tokmw a thing; the 
knowledge ofathtng. To abhor a thing; the abhdrrence 
or athf^g., To^enfure others; cpnfckrious of others. 

02, But Subftantives and Adjeftives, derived from' 
Vcrbsi that are followed by Prepofitions, require the 

Which our language IS (troDgly incUned i jfti it feepi* to ke ftudioufly 
avoided of iate by many, refpcaable authors i »&d ia4e«d St il confuwi 
^yoof ofMrveftgfeamiiMrittia*. 
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fame Prepqfitions after them, that follow the Verbs, 
from which they are formed ; thus, in complutnci 
with your requtji is proper, becaufe we fay, tn comply 
with a nqueft. 

^ 2^. Prepofitions are invariably joined to the fol- 
lowing Verbs and Adje£lives, and to the Subftah- 
ttves and Adverbs derived from them, as may be feea 
in the few examples that follow : - 
' £4.70 accufe^to acquit ^or te convi£t afe^fon efa crime. 
25. To condefcend to. To fwer^e from. 
20. To derogate from. To detract from, 
27. To devolve authority upon a perfon. 
' 28. Todieofillnefs^oxofoldage, 
29. 71? die hyfome calamity or injlrument, 
y:i,TodifferfromaperJ<minrefemblance, 
31. To differ with a perfon^ that is, to quarrel, 
■ 22. To intruji a perfon with fomething^ ox\fointruji 
fomething fo another, 

33. To lay hold f or, take hold on a thing, 
• 34. To ingratiate one's f elf with a perfon, 
' 35* To prevail on a perfon^ that is, to perfuade, 
.30. 7!? prevail over a perfon^ that is,, to overcome. 
37 • To think of athing, 

38. To vahte ourf elves upon fome good qualityl 

39. To value others for fome good quality, 
40.' Agreeable tOy agreeably to, 

'41. Ave rfe from a thing, Averjionfrom a thing. 

42. Conformable to. Conformably to, 

43. Confequent to^ or upon, 

' 44. Confijient with, Conjijiently witk, 

45. Conjonant to. Confonantly to, 

46. Converfant with perfons\ and in things, 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

I. /CONJUNCTIONS are words, that fliew a 

V--/ connexion between two fentences, or that . 
unite in a fentence the diflFerent members, of which ft 
is^compofed. 

' 2. Conjun£lions are known, by their conneding. 
vords, without having a government of Cafes. 
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• 3* Tbe principal ConjunAions are, & 

Jibeit. Even, i ^or. Threupof. 

Alfo. Hsuaver. mtwithfiand-TilU untiL • 

Although. If, Or. - fing.Uniefi. . 

^»//; X^. Otherwifi^ JVinnas. 

As. Likewife. - 516 Jir. Whereupon. * 

Becauje. ^Moreo^er. Though. Whether^ - 
^ut.\ ' Namely. Therefore. Yet* i 

£^. Neverihelefs. . 

.4. Therei it a mean in all things. Even virtue itfelf 
has its fiated limits. ^ The Conjun&ion en)en fliew^ 
tbe connexion between thefe two fentences. » 

5. Tjou fhall have it^ asyou.deftre it. As is.a Con- 
jun6lion,cpnne£iing the two phrafes, Toujhall have it 
—ym defire it, and forming them into one fenteuce. 
Sucb Cpnjundiott^ may often begin tbe fentence ;: 
Ex. As you defire it^ you /ball have it, • 

Observations AND RifLEs OF Syntax, 

6. Many words, belonging. to the other partt of? 
fpeech, arcufedas Conjundions ; parttcularlyy/r^* 
vided^ a Verb ; io/A,an Adjedlive ; either^neither^that^ 
Pronouns ; heforeyfince^TivAfory which are Prepofi<» 
tions. . ' 

'7, He provided Corn : here, provided is a Verb, a- 
greeing with its Nominative Cafe he. I forgive, pro^i 
vided you repent : here ^ provided is a Conjundioo^ 
conne6ling what goes before to what follows. 

8. Both houfes are fold : here, both is an Adjeflive^. 
joined to the Subftantive houfes. I chopfe both to bear 
and fee: here, both is a ConjunAion, joining withem:*' 
pbafisy the VerK choofeyXo the Verbs hear znifee. 

9. Toujhall have either horfe you like : here, either^ 
is a Pronoun AdjeSive. fie will eitherfiay at boma. 
or go out : here, either is a ConjunSion, correfpond* 
irig with or. , ^ ^ 

19. / chaofe neither of the horfes : here, neither is a 
Pronoun Adjeftive. I will-neither givG it nor keep 
it : -here, neither is a Conjunfiion. _ 

II. Do it before me : here, before is a Prepofition, 
Do it before f come : hei'e, before is a Conjundlion. 
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11. Thai is a Prooouiit wtmflLJoiiied to sl Subfttn- 
tive; My Tisi book ; ot, when it can be changed in* 
to Vfko, wboMf or which ; as»Tii« man thai (or wb§m} 
Jfaw. The b6rfe that [ot which) y9^ fold. But, on 
all other occafioos, it ia a Conjundion, ferving to 
cofMicA the different members dF a fentence ; as, / 
^asJ^FTj to hear that pu iverrilL 

13. 0>njundions join the fame cafes together ; as, 
H$tanaukf,anJ I, not he, and her^aud L It is hetweem 
him and If is therefore faulty, for /ought lobe in the 
ObjeAive Cafe after and, becaufe him is an Objec- 
tive Cafe before it. The Cafe that ought to fcdiow 
Cmjnn^ions is heft known, by completeing the iie^- 
teoce. See EHipfis 17. 18. 

14. GrammarinsaUQwr ah exception to this rule 
ip the relative who, >thich is ufed in the ObjeAive 
Cafe, after the Conjundion /ifrajy, preceded by aNocn- 
inative i as. He^than whom no man is wi/er$ has /aid 
it. fie is in the Nominative Cafe before thanf and 
Mom is in the Obje€Hve Cafe after it. 

15. As Conjon^ions always conned: words of a 
like kind, as Subftantives to Subftantives, Vetbs to 
Verbs> Jrc. they ought to be yriaced as near as poflible 
to the words, which they conned. In the following 
examole, the' arrangement is erroneous: ffUfich tses^ 
$her nave Jhrehouje ftor ham. As neither does Jiot 
rifer to the Verb ha^e, but to the Subftantive fiore-^ 
houfe, the fentence ought to run thus \ fPTticb have 
Piitberftorehoufe nor barn. 

16. Conjundions,when not ufed fingly^corr^fpond 
to Pronouns, or to other Conjundions. Ex. Though 
and although are followed by ^^/ 01 nevertheUJs / as, 
jUtbougbft>e is young, yet Jhe is not handjome. One 
df theie Conjundtons may be omitted ; as, Though 
Jhe is young, Jhe is not kandjome/ OTp She' is young, yet 
Jhe is not handjome. 

xn.ffhethor is^followed by or. ^x.PPhether yon ot /.. 

18. Either by or. Either ihis hosk or that But 
in poetry or is ufed for either ; as, 

Con/alt the genius of the place in al/, 
That tells the waters, or to rife orfaH* 
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19, A^ and not by har. It is not be nor flu. 

ad. AfewrT>y nor. 'Never fei him nor hearefhimm 

21. Neitber^hy nor. Neither you nor Ivught to go. 
But in poetry nor is ufed for neither ; as. 
Bat treat ihe g^defs like a modeftfeUr^ 
Nor ovtr-drefs^ nor wholly have her bart* ' 

M-: Js by MS. AstvhiteMsJnow* k 

Aj- As hy JO0 Js is the prteft^fo are the feefU. 

^4^ &o by as denoting compariJon. Nothing if fy 
heautifulin nature^ as truth in the mind.. On this occa-r 
fion as may jbe followed by an Infinitive Mood. £x; 
It lies Jo (hick, as to produce confufion. 

25*. The IP tonouti other is followed by thaa. or hu$^ 
If aw m other than f or, bia him,. 

±6. So by that. 7 wasfo tired that I fell a^ep. 

27. The Pronoun /iirA by that. The noifefrodut* 
ed/uchdfhavk rn myirain^ that it diffif^ed the fumes 
iffle^. 

28. Such by ax, Surb a hijiory as Hume*s* 

29. jfx'vfcd fingly often implies likenefs or com« 
pari fon. Me merciful i?x your father is merciful. 

30. j|^ has often the fignification of while. Of wheiu 
And it came to pafsf as he was teaching. Sometimes it 
cxprefTes Jinceot hecairfe^ Ex. Tou fliallho^e it at 
you like it. 

$U jisfdfteT.thtTrbnounfuch^mnyheUud'to tt^ 
preient a Relative, and tafupply the place of a Nofn«» 
inative or Obje£tive Cafe. Ex. Avoid fuch actions f 
us ,are dif agreeable. I bate fuch men^ 4isyou defcribe. 

32^ .But as ihould never be ufed in tiie fenfe of a 
Rdatiyey except ufttr fuch.. In the following exam^ 
pie tfj is very improper ; Theipol, as you lent me is- 
iojf. It xmgbix to ^c. The iooi^itiat, or nuhi^h^- you 
lent me, is loft. . 

33* A Relative Should notbe ufed inftead of as af^ 
ter J5?. The followi ng fentsoUce i s faulty ; There was 
no ruanfo moknt, who did ^treknt^ It ought to be^ 
cither,. STi&er* was no manfoviolent as not^to relem^ot^ 
There was no man howviolentfoever^who did not relent. 

34« The:Rdative/Atf/Uimprop^lyiirc4inft««d<>f 
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Juch before ai. PVere he truly that fcarec row ^ as he is 
c^mmottfy painted, ought.xo be f ff7re he truly Juch & 
fcarecrow, as he is commonly painted. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

I. TNTERJECTIONS arc unconneaed words in 
JL a fen^enccy that exprefs fome fudden emotion of 
the mind> and are followed by a note of admiration. 
Such are, Oh i Ah ! Alack i Alas ! Huzza ! Lo I &c. 
• 2. The above-mentioned may be called original 
Interjedionsybecaufe they are never ufed in any oth- 
er meaning. But many of the other parts of fpeecb, 
* when ufed to exprefs any fudden paflion, may be- 
come I nterjeftions. Eyi. Heavens / horrid ! amaz- 
ing /fa:, 

;, Obsbrvations and Rulbs of Syntax. 

3. InterjeSions, when prefixed to the firftand fec- 
ond Perfbnal Pronouns, feem to have a government 
of cafes, governing the firft perfon in the ObjeSive, 
and the fecond in the Nominative Cafe ; as^ Ah me I 
Oh mi ! Dear me ! Ab thou wretch f 

ELLIPSIS. 

ELLIPSIS IS the principal figure of graniman 
By it weomit oneormoreword5,that arencccf- 
fary for the grammatical conftru£tion of a fentencei 
though ;iot for rendering it intelligible. This figttf© 
ought to be.wellunderft(xid.by thofe, who learn gram- 
mar, for without a knowledge of it, few complex 
fentcncesxan be parfcd. 

. The ufe of EllipjQs is to exprefs out thoughts con- 
cifely. We fliould however be fo far cautious in uf-- 
ing it, as not to obfcure the fenfe of what we fay. 

, EXAMPLES ofELLIPSIS. i- A man and wo- 
man; tbatisii/wjefupplythe^EllipJis^ A man and a 
woman., 2* The day and year ; that is, the day and the 
year. 3. A learned and good man, that is, -A> learned 
itiaa.aod agpod man. 4. The laws of. God and mapi 
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t^ai /x,the laws of God and the laws of man. 5.Thi8 
is a book of nay friend's, that is. This is a book of 
my friend's books. 6." Neither of the families was 
favorable ; /A<jr/ ///"Neither family of the families 
was favorable. 7. Each of the men paid his (hare^ 
that /i,Each man of the men paid his (hare. 8. Each 
of us pays hi$ reckoning, that is, Each one of us pays 
his^eckoning. 9. When cither of thefe two quali- 
tie?is wanting, that is^ When either quality of thefe 
two qualities is wanting. 10. The Kings fat, each 
upon his throne, that is. The Kings fat, each King 
upon his throne, ii. Neither of tlic woaien durft 
fhew her face, that is, Neither woman of the women 
durft (hew her face. 12, I love and fear him, that is^ 
I love him iwid I fear him. 13. This is the man they 
hate» that is, This is the man whom they hate. 14. 
Thefe are the goods they bought, that is, Thefe are 
the goods which they bought. 15. I n the jsofture I lay, 
that is. In tbe {^ofture in which I lay. 16. It was he 
the people laughed at, that is. It was he whom the 
people laughed at. 17. You are taller than l,that is. 
You are taller thai^ I am. 18. You read better thati 
ftie, that is. You read better than fee reads. 19. Thou 
(halt return and obey the Lord, that is. Thou (halt 
return and thou (halt obey the Lord. 2b. I have 
heard and feen htm; that is, 1 have beard and I have 
feen him. . 21. I have read that author, but you have 
notj that is, I have read that author, but you have not 
read that author. 22. Speak and zA wi(ely, that is. 
Speak wifely and «&. wifely. 23. Give me hmt 
SLpplcs, that ii, Givt to me fome apples. — 24. He, 
you, they and I, that is. He, and you,and they,and I, 
25. He laid he would go,/i&d/w,Hefaidthath'e would 
go*. 26. Neither friend nor foe has power td hurt roc, 
that is. Neither friend has power to hurt me, nor fo^. 
has poster to hurt me. 2^. Either he or (he is ^t6 
come ; that is, Either he is tocome, or (he is to come. 
•^28. Either you ofr he comes to-day ; that h. Ei- 
ther you come to*^day, or he comes to*day. 29. Eithei- 
he or you come tp-tJay ; that is, Either he comes to^ 
H 
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day, or you come to-day. 30. Neither he nor I go ; 
that is f Neither he goes nor I go. 31* Neither I nor 
he goes ; thai isy Neithej I go nor he goes. 32. He, is 
fiippofed to be rich ; that is. He is fuppofed by the 
wo/ld to be rich. 33. It was thought, that he would 
not recover ; /hat is. It was thought by his friends, 
that he would not recover. 34. I faw no other there 
but he ; that is, I faw no other there, but I faw him 
there. 35. There was no one in the parlour but Him ; 
that iSf There was no one in the parlour, but he was 
in the parlour. 36. It is more elegantly exprefled 
by Solomon than him ; that is. It is more elegantly 
expVeflcd by Solomon, than it is exprefled T>y him.^ — 
37. You love her belter than I ; that is. You love her 
better than ! love her. 38. You love her belter than 
me ; that is. You love her better than you love me. 

¥. This is not fuch wine as I ufed to have; that is, 
his is not fuch wine as that wine was, which I ufed 
to have. 40. They make fo deep an impreffion on 
the mind, as is apt to bend it wholly 'one way ; that 
is, They make (o deep an impreffion on the mind, as 
that the impreffion is apt to bend it wholly one way. 
41. He gave him fo much wine, as robbed him of his 
reafon ; that is, He gave to him fo much wine, as 
'that the wine robbed him of his reafon. 42. Who 
calls ? anfwer, I ;' that is^ I call. 43. Who faid fo } 
anjwer. We ; that is. We faid fo. 44. Who tore the 
^book ? anfwer. They ; that is. They tore the book. 
45. Who broke jthe glafs ? anfwer. She ; that is,, She 
broke the gl^fs. 46. Should I remember ; that is, 
If I fhould reqiember. I 

Practical Exercises upon the principal 
KuLEs OF Grammar. 

SUCH of the following fentenccs, as are printed 
in roman, contain faulty expreffions, which ar« 
to be corre6^ed by the rules, to which the figui'es re- 
fer. T{ie fentences, printed in italic, ferve as addi- 
tional examples to thofe rules of grammar, which 
fecm to require further illuftration.^ The figures di- 
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TG6k to the paragraphs- containing the rules. The 
examples, followed by or^ may be cxprclFcd both ways 
with equal propriety. 

ARTICLES. 
He is an young man. He was an hero* 5 

An hiftorian is blameable. An hundred pounds. 
Such an union. They form a united body. 6 

I will come in a hbiir. You have done me a honour. 
She is a humourfome child. He died without a heir. 
A hofpital was founded by a honeil man. 

* The fafe retreat of health and peace, 

* A humble cottage flood.' 

It islike a tattered colours. He gave me many a thanks.7 

SUBSTANTIVES. 

How many knifes are in the cafe. 10 

SomeElfs. A number ot loafs. Thiefsoften carry (laffs. 
I faw fcVeral oalfs. Many lifes were loft. 
The leafs are blown about. I faw three- wolf s- 
They did it themfelfs. Divide it in Jialfs. 
Enquirys were made. I faw fome ferrys. ir 

The ladys gathered the cherrys. The citys of Greece. 
I know fome ploughmarts and hufbandmans. 12 

Goofes are filly birds. The river is ten foot deep. 13 
TheKings pidture. Acalfshead.AchildspIay thing. 21 
The print of calves feet. A ladys fan. Childrens toys. 
Here arc ladies ruffles. A mans hat. Mens hats. 
A deers ikin. He buysdeers horns. 
1 bought a fciflars and a fnufFers. I want a tongs. 30 

PRONOUNS. 

Doft thou not perceive, that all will be yours. 13 

Your memory is good, but thou dofl not exercife it. 
Your filler knows thy perverfenefs. 
My book fell tnto the fire, and he waa burnt. 
1 law but one bird, and I fliot her. 
That houfe is mine, and he is well built. ^ 
1 lolt my-cane. Find him for me. Here he is. 
This pen is bad, (lie ibiirt be mended. 
1 love the frieml, whi'ch has done nte a kindnefs^iho' 
file be guilty of faults, whom I diflikc. 22 
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Thefe are the^bpys, which were idle, . 

I fee the man, which inet us yefteiiday. 

A nation, who has done honour to li;eraturet 

The father, which fets bad ex^n^ptes. 

The perfon, which 1 fpeak of. 

I like this houfes, but diflike ths^t houfes. 24 

I have known him this fix years. 

I do not like thefe kind of triflers. 

I never read thofe fort of books. 

Lifteu to no didates^ but to that of truth. 

I bought this fciffars,and that tongs,and that fnoffers. 

More rainfalls In June and July^ than in December 
and January y but it makes a greater Jhew upon the 
earth in thefe y than in thofe months. ^5 

* In poets as true genius is but rare^ 

* True tafle as feldomis the critics^ fhare\ 

* B^th mufi alike from Heaven derive their light j 

* Thefe born to judge ^ as well, as thofe to write.* 
Give me them books. Qbferve them three perfons. 26 
Do .you know them men. Tbem are good fciflars« 
Hnve youfeen the man. that ^called ^ or\ lie. 27 
The books that ypu require are lofl^ or^ Vc. 

He is the fame man, whom you faw before. 
This is the fame pen, which I had yefterday . "^ 
,Have you feen the man and horfe which 1 met. 3# 
Envy not others their riches ^ or, in^c. ~ . 32 

He may have any of my two horfes. 33 

It fucceeds better, than in any of the two fornier cafes. 
I have two canes : he may have any of tiiem. 
The two Kings fat either of them upon his throne. 34 
Nadab and Abihu took either of tl>em his cenfor. 
Two men, ignorant of one another's language. 35 
Where two things are compared to one another. 
Two opinions, confifient with one another. * 
Both their characters are pontrafted wjth one another. 
The refemblance of any two words to on^ another. 
Several governments rfvals of each other. 36^ 

The people communicate their v^antis to each other. 
A variety of foils may be didinguiflied fro^jin eacl\ other. 
The man, that came laft week, and who was fick. 
Went aWay this morning. , - 38 
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Men look wUhan evil eyeupon thegood^that is taoth- 
crsiandtbiijJk^tbat their r*puta(tion obfcur^ nbeia. 39 

ADJECTIVES. 
He is prettyet & happyer than I. The lovclycftchild.6 
The bcautifiillcft flower. The fplendideft lioufe. 7 
One das* The great ones of the world. 13 

He reckoned by tens and by twenties, 14 

/ will not defiroy H for twenty's faie. 
The wife and prudejnt lijien 4» inJiruBion. 15 

Tbi^ virtuous few^ The vafl immenfe offpace.. 
Of all the books here^mioe has lo(t fewer leaves. 19 
Tkts nation has of all othersafdmitted fewer corruptions 
My book has thefeweft leaves torn of any book here. 21 
He is the tailed of any one here. 
This vice enters deepeft into the foul of any other. 24 
This remedy may prove the fureft of any other. 
Fame is of all other rewards the greateft. 
The mod favourable circumftaiice of all others. 
Of the two nati^nsyours is the morepowerfuliOr^^c, 25 
He is a niore wifer man than you. 26 

It wa5 the moft ftrangeft thing I ever faw.*' 
The Duke of Milan, and his more braver daughter. 
After the moft ftraiteft feS have I lived. 
Nothing is more fweeter than liberty 
Of all things, virtue is the moft lovelieft. 
Tafte, when brought to its moft pcrfeft ftate. 27- 

Theextremeft parts of the earth. A moft univerfal cuf- 
Whofoever of you will be the chiefeft. [torn. 

VERBS. 
Heforgeteth. Wearefreting. They beged alms. 23 
Thechildcrys. Hedenys every thing. Heisburyd. 24 
Love,loveing. Drive,driveing. Smite,fmiteing. ' 25 
The hare is dicing. .26 

The bird fled oat of the window. 36 

The bird is fuppofed to have fled homedireftly. 
The bird fell, after ia had fled. a little way. 
The country people had flown to the town for fafety. 
The foldiers flew to their (hips for protedlion. 
Is that a good pqn you. have got* - : 37 
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is rdotn is hanged with very .pretty paper. 38 

hanged4ii^'Whale howf^ with green paper. •» i ' 
lan was hung for. a r(?tjbery. They hung fix men. 
lere did you lay laft rright ? I layed at home. 40 
ive laid very unconnfortably laft night. . 
lere (hall we.l^y tft-iiigtji I Mo^ lays at honjc. 
^^e you laid comfortably laft night ? 
■ him thus proftrate atlhy feet I lay. 
was laying in the f\in. . ' .. 

ave wrote. I had arafe. I Oiall have wf nt. 43 
lall have drove. You.bave ftole fomething. 
ihave chofe forae good boojcs. The hare wa$catched. 
ave not drank wine lately. He? has fell, 
e wind has blew^ the leaves about, 
ave gave away many of them. 
u have hid my book behind the harpfichord. 
ve you favv your brother lately ? 
ey have (hewed him how to do it. 
s he fpoke to you about it ? He had ftole fruit, 
ad rather do fo. I had rather walk than ride. 44 
ad like to fall. They had like to quarrel. 
s wrote. I wasarofe. He will be drove. 45 

ivas broke, and blew about by the wind, 
e coach was drawed by fix horfes. 
! was forfook by all her acquaintance, 
e water is almoft froze. The (beep were (horn. 
5 the knives grinded ? My hat was foon wore, 
e houfe was (hook by the wind, 
ne Were fmotc with the (word, 
the fruit (hall not be ftole out of my garden, 
r book has been took and trod upon, 
m him. It was me who wrote the letter. 46 

faid it was not him. Is it her that calls r 
s not me that fay fo, but it is him. 
A'as not her that caJled.^ it was him, 
is it him, that told you this news ? Can it be him ? 
? people laughed at him. ^7 

tare revives at the approach cffpring. • ' 6S 

'5 good news revised him. 
' *w^rks well. She has worked an apron. 
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He jhook with fear, Heft>^okhishead, * ' 

The lottery is drawing. They are drawing the loitery,6() 

Something is ixmnting. They are wanting Jomething, - 

A church is repairing. He is repairing a chiLrch, 

Go, flee thee away irtto the land of Juduh, 71 

They vie charities with one another. 

To agree facred with profane ch.rorvology. 

We rife a good deal of corn in England. 

Laft year we rofe fome pnjons, 

No corn is rifen in that country. 

The trees looks naked. All the leaves has fallen. 73 

Parents governs, and children obeys. Alms is given. 

Small miftakes becomes great by frequent repetition. 

Whatever you undertakes be emulous to excel. 

Boys, that is naughty, ncgle^ls their learoinif. 

They certaiD]y deferves correction. 

You attends not to your (Indies as (he do. 

I waft \t\ town when you was. Thou fliall go. 

Is your friends in town ? Is your brothers gone ? 

Was you at home yelterday ? My brother have fallen. 

When you was moft in earneft. Amends. was made. 

The a/hes looks white. The fciHars is loft. , 

You and I was^at church yefterday. 74 

My brother and he difputes about trifles. 

Virtue and vice differs in their nature. 

My brother and fifter plays together. 

Is your brother arid lifter at home ? 

Pride and meannefs is infeparable. 

Innocence and happinefs dwells together. 

Was John and William playing together ?. 

Thj clergy is a large body of men y or, tsff. t^ * \ 'y ' 

My people arefoolrjh^ they have not inown me^ or, 6ftf* 

Mankind is fond of trifles f or y Uc^. ^ ' *' / 

Shame being lofiy all virtue is loji, \'j6 

* God from the Mount of Sin^i^ whofe grey top 

^ Shall tremble^ he defcendingy will himfelf 

' In thundery lightning, and hud trumpets' founds 

^ Ordain them laws,* 

To walk in the fields is pleaf ant y ory^c. 77 

// was at the royal feajl for Perfia won, ' . 7^, 
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'Tis thefe^ that early taint the female foul. 
It pleafes me. It grieves me. It rejoices toe. 80 
AH thefe^f did hey are yours. 8 1 

Fallen ^fallen is Babylon the great city. 83 

Great is Diana of the Ephejians. 
Do as I order thee, lionour your parents. 83 

What have you there f What fays pe ? * 84 

Have youfeen him f What has he done t 8c 

We faw you. Do you know (he ? 80 

I like they very well. They fear he, but love I. - 
He fees I am not idle. I fear he will hurt himfelf 8& 
The rich he fends away empty. ^ 90 

The mafter w'ho I faw. Whoever you find. 92 

The woman who you fpoke to is gone. Whofoever 
. Who hi^'eyou feenin the parlour ? [you meet. 

Whofoever I obferve. Who have you caned ? 
They continue with me now three days. 94 

I remember him thefe many years. 
He is abfent thefe flx months' paffed. 
Ye wil! not come to me, that ye might have life. 96 
Tofpeak the truth we are not fault lefs^ or^ He. 102 
/ have a houfe to build ^ or, i^c, 103 

is there a God tofwear by f None to pray to ?'or,^c. 
He is better^than I expeded to have found him. 104. 
I wifhed yefterday to have feen you. 
She feems to have had a good education.. 105 

The middle flation of life feems to be the mo/1 advan^ 
tageoufly fituated for the gaining ofwifaom^ Pov-^ 
erty turn our thoughts too much upon the f^pply- 
ing of our wants ^ and riches upon the enjoying of 
oUrfuperflttities, or, ^c. I07 & lp8 

Pride is a betraying of a weak mind. 
People diflike the imprefling feaman. 
Prepare the way by preaching of repentance. ^ 
I faw the book, and I (uppofe you have. " 1x7 

Take the fame meafures for your cure that he has. 
I wifli he may do as I have. 

ADVERBS, 
lie is happyly fituated. She fings raerryly. ^ 3 

He was extreme unwilling. Xenophonfaysexprefi$,i4 
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uit^|)|e to a pian in tnv (lotion. 

O lef np| pine Enemies triumph oyer we upgodl]^. 

iQrannniar t.eac|ie$ us to fpeak proper. 

your fitter has (lone Vxcellent welli yqu indffferpnt 
wel|^ ^{)d jrour brptifier tplefs^^ 

He bebavedcp'nforipabl^ fo tjiat bl^frdd' example. 

The falfe aflertions plP this author are eafier detcSed. 

J have ]i^ritt;en agreeable to' your ^tcfire. 

t can' never think fo piiean o^tin?. * 

His fermons are Exceeding' well' written. 

One author' (peak^ np^lpler anil loftier thaq anather. 

I.cannot eat none. I will not ^o'jo n^ more. ' '' ' i6 

T^hough It were never to Rooi*» \ ^ x- > -^^ 

TThough he bad n.eye'r fu,ch opjpprtunities. 
jTell me whether you will go or no. ' ' x8 ^ 

The oak is jopted ibe'moft firtniy of any tree. ip ' 
I can thro\y the JF^theft of any'o;iVhei;e. ^ , .^l 
It grows the quic^eftoJF any tree in thj: forcft. 

• / * PREPOSITION^. ' 
Jt fell off thf table an^er f^^^ $ 

The dog xa^ ^fff^via v^ent oyer li you. 
lit tricklei down t))f watl wilhijUdoon. 
The rain pour's down'yjlayv^lthin. 
Thev jhavc dif^ppointed me in '^hc book I wanted. 1 2 
X (iave read it, an^ am dirappbinted of ^t. ' 
He accepted i^JTpy'i^^^ . . .^ ^^ 

g^e 5^nnpt ^^ttaln ,tp p^fj^Qioy . 
is preleiit'was pccf^pjerf of by his friend. 
The magiftrates w.cjre.aa^retfed to by the townljiien.^ 
This.plan was agprbved'of by the council. ' ^ " ' 
Whom {hair I give'tKis {pJ * , " * t8 

Who(e,crimcs ^idjip >vihk at. ' 

He lamented the fataVjiiiftake, the wprld had been - 
fo long in ufing Qlk-wprms. '' ' ' ^ - ' .19 
Thefeare purfuits, ^hicb^I never was inclined to 

at any period pf my. li/e. ^ t.» ^^ 

, In compliance to the declination of the parliament. J22 

He yy^s ^iccufed ,fpf (ever^at crinies. ' ^24 

We love bumflity', and condefQenfion.fo.r others. J25 
Swerve not againft thecon^maridmchtsb/ tWLora- 
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Hfe will think it a derogation of his credit. 26 
We accufe fame of detra&ion againft her praife. 

He devolved to the Duke the care of affairs. 27 

[le died by old age, and not by a fever. ^ 28 

The men (hall die of the fword ; or of faoiine. 29 

HEave courage to lay hold of this occafion. 33 

He ingratiated himfelf to his uncle. 34 

Prevail with fome judicious friend to hear you. ^ 35 

He prevailed againft all his enemies. 36 

We ought to think well on what we do. 37 
That is a thing I never thought on. 

He vahes hir/^elf upan his learning. 38 

/ value my friend for hisjincerity. 39 

I have written agreeably with your deHre. 46 

He was averfe from alj advice. 41 
We are born with an averfion from flavery. 

He a6lcd conformably with his profeffions. '42 

Punifliment (hould be con fequent after guilt. 43 

A fool is not long conPiftent to himfelf. 44 

A wife man ads confonantly with reafon. 45 

He is more converfant in books than with men^ 46 

CONJUNCTIONS. 
IJhall he hurt if I fall, or, ifc. _ 5 

4 liar is not believed though he fpeai the truth, 9r^lic, 
I came Jince morning* Keep it Jince you like it* 6 

Stay for me. Make hafie,for I am tired, 

ie and her and I. It was between him and I. tj 
She and him and I will read alternately. 
ie taught both her and I to read.; 
t is among you and they. You fat between her and be. 
faw him and flie together. 
Which when Beelzebub percehfed, than whom, 

Satan except, none higher fat. 14 

Vhich neither have itorchoufe nor barn. 15 
ndeed I neither faw him nor her. 

have not ftirred, or have I fpoken. ^9 

will give neither the one or the other. 21 \ 
>eath fpares neither age|Oryouth^ormerit,or rank, 

is fp white as fnow, 22 ' 

his is not near as beautiful as that* / 24 i 
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I am fo tired as I cannot fpeak. 
The book as you lent me is loft. 
The man as I met is a ftranger. 
There was no man fa violcnt^who dicf not relent. 
There was no man fo brave, w ho had not fomc appre- 
' henfion. [cd. 

Were he truly that fcarecrow,as he is commonly paii 
Were he that rogue as you defcribe him. 
ELLIPSIS. 
N.B. To correal the following fentencesJee them pTi 
£rly exprejfed in Ellipjisy as diretled by the figures. 
Neither of the families were favourable. 
Each of the men paid their fhare. 
Each of us pay our reckoning. 
Every one of the rogues were hanged. 
Every one of them drew their fword§. 
When either of thcfe two qualities arc wanting. 
Neither of the counfellors were to be prefent". 
The Kings fat, each upon their throne. 
Let each efteem others T>ctter than ttiemfelvcs. 
He delivered every drove by themfelvcs. 
No one ought to negleS their health. 
Neither of the women durft fliew their faces. 
You are taller than roe. 

You read better than her. They go fafter than us. 
She behaves better than them. 
Neither friend nor foe have power to hurt mc^ 
What the heart or the iniagination diflate. 
Either his gratitude or his compailion were rou fed. 
Either he or (he are to come. 
I faw no other there but he. 
There was no one in the parlour but him. 
Who calls ? Anfwer^ me. 
Who faid fo ? Anfwer^ us. 
Who tore the book ? Anfiwer^ them. 
Who broke the glafs ? Anfwer^ her. 
Should I remember^ or, ^c. 
Did I but know his intention, or] i^e, 
PVere I to write, or, fcTr . 
Were thou to^bf praijed undeferuedly, or, Vc. 
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A SENTENCE PARSED. 
ffonour and jhame from no coniMok rife : 
4^ well your parti th'eris all the honour ties. 
Honour A SubftaQiivey fihguls^r nattiber, tidifer geh^ 
. der, nominative cife to tnb vcM) r^e. 

Jlnd ^ Conjun^ion conncAing the SubHibtites 

hdnoUr Sihdjhafae. 
Shame A Siibftkntiveyfingular hbmber, neuter gen- 



.. dcr> nominative cafe x6 the verb rife. 

From A Priepofitibh fet before thfe Subiiantive 
'condition. 

A'i An Adjeaive joined to the Subftarttivc con^ 

dition. 

Condition A Subftantive, Angular number, neuter 
gender. 

A neuter Ver\> 'froib the lirtegular Verb th 
ri/e. Indicative mood, pirefeWt lenfc', thira 
pcrfon plural, agreeing with its tiVo nohii- 
^tive cafes ^^»«ttr and^^/^^. 
An a<^ive Verb. Imperative Mood, fccotitf 
perfon plural, agreeing with its nominiativc 
cafe v^M under in:o6d. 
An Adverb joined to the verb a£f, 
Poffeffive cafe,^lural number t)f the perfon- 
al pronoun thou. 

A Subftantive,fingular number, neuter gen- 
der, objective ca(e after the aiftlve verb aSt. 

There An jAdverb of place joined to the verb lies. 

All Ah Adjeftive joined to the Subftantive hon» 



Rife 



J£f 



fTell 

Tour 

Part 



The The definite Article. 

'honour A Subftantive, firigular niitbT)eir, n^iiter 

gender, nominative cafe to the verb lies. 
^JOies A neuter Verb, iitdicative 'T^bod, prcferit 

tenfe, third perfon fingulUf, agreeing wirh 

its nominative Cafe i'^n^i^r. 



PUNCTUATION. 

PUNCTUATION is the art of making the fcT- 
eral paufes or reft^ between fentences and the 
parts of fentences. 

Xhe marks or pointiSy ufed to diflinguifh fentencet 
and tiieir conftituent parts, are 
The Comma , Th< 

The Sbmicolon j ] The Daih 

The Colon 
The Period 



The Parenthefis { ,) 



TheNotc of Interogationf 

. TheMark of Admiration! 

As the infinite variety of connettion^which fobfida 
m difcburfe, is to be diftinguifbed by this fmail num- 
ber of flops, no precife Of abfolute quantify of tine 
can be auigned to each of them. In reading it is ne^ 
c'eflary to relieve the Voice and the ear by paiifes or 
fmall intervals of reft ; but the fentiment and con/ 
nedion is exprefledv not To much by the comparative 
length of thefe paXifesr, as by the proper modulatroii 
or tone of voice in paffing them. 

PRACTICAL RXJLE-S. 

I • Three 6r more words of the fame denomi nation, 
immediately fticceeding one another, and having a 
common relationfhip to the fame word, are feparat- 
ed by commas. 

Ex. Catiline's conflitution enabled him to bear fsi^ 
tigue, hunger, cold, and want of flcep, to an incredi- 
ble degree. His mind was daring, fubtle, u^ntteady, 
infatiable, and impatient of reflraint. 

Chriftianity teaches us to live foberly, righteouily, 
and pioufly, in the world. 

Exercife fei^ments the humors, cads them into their 
proper channels, throws off redundances, and aflifts 
nature in her operiti6ns. 

It is our duty to fear, reverence, adore, and cibejr 
our maker. 

Infinite fpace, endlefs nurobers,and everlafting du- 
ration, fill the'mind with great and fublime ideas. 

2. Two words of the fame denomination, <:onn 
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"■ ■ 
ed by the conjuudion and^ do not admit a comma 
between them. 

Ex.. Modelly and candour didiitguiih great miodt. 

The good man pities and relieves the didrefled. 

3. When a number of words in fucceflion are con- 
beaed in pairs copolative or disjundive conjundionst 
the couplets or pairs are diflinguifhed b.y commas \ 
but not the individuals, which iorm ihem. 

Ex. Sighs and tears, prayers and broken hearts, 
are the offerings which are paid to them. 

In the eclogue there muft be nothing rude or vuU 
gar, finical or aflFeded, fubtle or abftruUk 

4. Two members of a fentence, connected by one 
of the disjuhdiveconjundions ^r, ir^r^^M/, may be 
feparated by commas. 

Ex. Virtue is no enemy to pleafure, but its mod 
conftant friend.^ 

Command your temper, or it will command you. 

The unjuft judge neither feared God, nor regarded 
man. 

Note. If the latter member be very (hort, the com- 
ma (hould be omitted, v 
* Ex. No one was in the fecret but Lothario. 

Libertines call religion bigotry or ft»per(tition. 

Chance never built a palace nor a cottage. 

5. When a comparifon is introduced by the terms 
like^ as^ or ihan^ the comparative member lliould be 
diftinguifhed by a comma. 

Ex. It is much wifcr to prevent a quarrel, than to 
revenge one. . • 

Man's days pafs away, like a tale, that is told. 

Avoid idlenefsyas the certain parent of guilt and ruin. 

Note. If the comparative Member be ihort, the 
comma is omitted. 

Ex. The Heavens (hall be rolled together as a fcrolL 

What is fweeter than honey ? 

6. Noiuis in oppofition, when the latter isexplana- 
*tory of the former, or is accompanied with adjunds, 
admit a comma between them. 

Ex. Hefiody the Greek poet, lived about the time 
' Homer, 
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Marcus Tullius Cicero, the celcbraied Roman ora- 
tor, was facriiiced to the in>p1acable refentment of 
Mark Antony. 

7. A noun or pronouA and a participle, foftning 
by their connexion the cafe abfohite, fhoutd be fep- 
arated from the reft of the fentence by commas. 

Ex. Very few of the Romans, he excepted, ever 
made any con (iderable figure in philoCbphy. 

Laws being eftabliihedy order and tranquility are 
fupported in fociety. 

8. All nouns and pronotms, cxpreflfing perfons, to 
whom an addrefs is made, are dittinguiilied by com- 
mas. 

Ex. Accept, thy dear friend, this fmall token of 
my afFeftion. 

My fon, give me thy heart. 

There is no terror, Caflius, in thy threats. 

9. Several verbs in the infinitive mood, immediate- 
ly fticceeding one another, and having the fame con- 
nexion with one common word, are feparated by 
commas. ^ 

Ex. To ravage^ to (laughter, to ufuiyp under falfe 
titles, they call enipire. 

To relieve the indigent, to comfort the afflifted, to 
proteA the innocent, to reward the deferving, is a 
great and godlike employment. 

10. The infinitive rfiood, or a participle, with an 
adverb, when ufcd abfolutely, is fepafated from the 
reft of the fentence by commas. * 

Ex. The manners of a court, to fpeai plainly^ are 
but a commerce of flattery and diflimulation. 

Craft and diffitiAilation in youth will, generally 
/peaking^ produce perfidy in age. 

11. An adjedive orparticiple^, with a claufe de- 
pending on it, may be feparated from the reft of the 
fentence by a comma. 

Ex. The book of Job is a potto, full of the^nobleft 
and the moft fublime figures. 

The ftandard of Satan is compared to a meteor, 
Jlreaming in the air. 
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F«ir» ^mhipd intq public coupfel, )>et|rays \\km 

12. A relative pronoun, introducing a neii^ RpB?- 
Ikfr, requires a comma before it. }f tn!^ new m^m^ 
W be placed in the body of the fcn}et}^ff if O^ouM 
be di(tingui(hc.d by a cooima on both Qde^. 

Ilx. ClK>ore th^ courfe of lif^, /or witch nature 
has formed ypUp 

N/o noan h^t^ a thorough t^^p for profperiity, /^ 
tri^d/yr adverfity never happened. 

That being', who created the world, neyer intc^- 
4d ii fof th^ final ^bode of m^n. 

Youthy which is the (ea,fon of vivacity and atnufjp- 
^e^t, fhoMJl^ i^v^r be <IeQitute ojT ^anly improve- 
ment. 

He, whofe countenance neyer glowed with niame, 
and wh^fe heart .nev^r beat at ^he ibui^d of praifje, is 
M/ox de(lined to .any honorable didin^iop. 
.. 13. The particle that, when u fed as a cojnjujifliony 
^ properly precpde^ ,by a comm^. 

Ex. It was the opinion of (ome ancient piiilqfq- 
'fibfirs, jth({t i^e fouls of >vicke'd m<^n after, death ^ere 
compelled to animate the bodies of brutes* 

Many h^M^ a(Ierted, that the ppems of Oflian are 
f>rodM^ic))is of moderft dfite. 

14. A comma fhould be inferted, wihcre the fen- 
(fence i^ divided Into, two coqAderable br^nohfcs hy a 
'^onneflive pa^rticle. 

Ex. Fafhion is the pUguepf ;wife men, ai)d t]\c 
,idpl of fopls. , 

As virtue is its ow;n reward, fo vice is its oy/p. 
.punishment. 

The temperate man's pleafures ?ire , durable, h^- 
jiaufe they s^re. regular. 

15. Aimeaiberof^ fentenqe, not neceflkry to tl^e 
fcnfe or grammatical conftriiaion, but introduced by 
iW^y pf par^nthefis between the nominjative cafe and 
the verb, or between th^ verb ?ind the obje6live cafe, 
^ay be (eparat^d fro^ the ];e(t of the fpntence by 

'Commas. 
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Ex. Exceffive fondners for amufementtf of what- 
evqr kind they may be, indicates a *eak and fiivo- 
iotts jiiiitid. 

A man of letters never experiences^Uke other metti 
the plague of tdleneff^. 

z6. A comma may be properly placed before t 
prepoGtion» when the feotence is long enough to re* 

5[uire a paufe, and the member, following the prepo- 
uiooy is an important one. 

Ek. Party is the madnefs of many, for the gain of 
a few. ^ 

Youth often lay the foundation of lading evil, by 
delivering themfelves up to giddinefs and levity. 

A .curious queAion has been agitated, with regard 
to the comparative perfedion of ancient and modem 
writers^ 

17* The conned! ve particles, and^ ift thatf and 
fome others, when they connect a fubfequent member 
of a fentence with a preceding one, which fobfe- 
quent member ts plactd at adiftance, by the inter* 
^^ntioa of a parenthetical fentence, or fome member 
equivalent to It, &ould be diftingnifhed on both {ides 
by a point. 

Ex. The love of praife is a natural paffion, and,ia 
(man^y refpe£ts,a ufefnl principle ef adion. 

Unbounded wealth will not be eagerly purfoed by 
a wik man, if, as has often been afferted, it be at** 
tended with anxiety and temptation. 

Simplicity of (lyle poffefles this confiderable ad- 
Tantage, that, liJce fimplicity of manners, it ihows a 
nun's fentiments and turn of mind without difguire^ 
No author Is ^nore dangerous^ to the tribe ofimi* 
tators than Lord Sbafffbury, who, ami'dft many da^- 
czlihg and impefing beauties, has feveral confic^rable 
blemiflies* 

SEMICOLON. 
I. A member of a fentence, which reqoires agreat*> 
er pahfe than a comma, yet does not of itfelf make 
a complete fentence, bat is followed by fomething 
clofely depending on it^ fhould be di(Ungui(hed by a 
femicolon, K 
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£x. Virtue is the kigheft exercife ai)d improve- 
ment of reafon ; the connedion* harmony, and 'juft 
balance of the paflions ; the heahh> flrength, and 
beauty of the mind. 

A dudied civility aflumes the name without the 
pleafures of friendmip ; and fecret animofity and en- 
vy are often concealed under the carefles of diflem- 
bied afFefiion. 

2. Sentences, in which there are conjunSions, ex- 
prefling an inference or an oppofition ; alfo when 
the parts of the general fentence. require a diilinft 
contemplation, or are con traded with each other, 
may be divided by a femicolon. 

Ex. The prodigal robs his heir ; but the mifer 
robs himfelf. 

True modefty is afhamed of every thing, that is 
criminal ; falfe modefty of every thing, that is un- 
fafhionable. 

In taking revenge a man is only even with his enemy ; 
but in forgiving the offence, he is fuperior to him. 

3. Although every fentence, which of itfelf is com- 
plete in fenfe and conflrudlion may be^marked by a 
period; yet when feveral (hort fentences .follow one 
another in clofe fucceflion, and feem to be pacts of 
one general propofition, the period may be omitted 
and the (emicolon ufed in its ftead. '*' 

Ex. A brute arrives at a point of perfeflion, which 
he cannot pafs-; in a few years he has all ibe endow- 
ments, of which he is capable ; and were he to live 
ten rhoufand morcj would be the fame thing he is at 
prefent. 

The pride of wealth is contemptible ; the pride of 
learning is pitiable ; the pride of dignity and rank is 
ridiculous 4 but the pride of bigotry is infupportable. 
COLON. 

I. When the preceding fentence is complete in its 
conftrudlion, but is followed by an additional remark, 
making a more full and perfcdt fenfe, the coloD may 
be ufcd.* ' 

^ It ai^f appesrr urphilofophica] to ^cmpUifi 6f the ftwnefs of ihe 
'^'^intfi, aad at the iame time attempt to irjid cne cJ (hen. But it may 
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Ex. There is no real life of riches, except in 
diftribution : the reft is all conceit. 

Were all books reduced to their quihteflence, r 
ny a bulky author would make his appearance ir 
penny paper : there would be fcarcely any fuch th 
as a folio : the works of an age would be contaii 
on a few fhelves ; not to mention millions of v 
umes, which would be utterly annihilated. 

2. A colon is generally ufed, when an example 
quotation is introduced. 

Ex, Al ways* remember this maxitp: Know thy f 
Then the Lord anfwered Job out of the whi 

wind, and faid ; Who is this, that darkeneth coi 

fel by words without knowledge?* 

3. Important adverbs, 2^%^ further, moreover^ 
tides ^ againjfy fir/if fecondlyyUc. dXio the phrafes, 
fine^ on the whoUy on the contrary^ to conclude j and 
fimilar expreffions at the beginning of a fenten 
may be diftinguiftied l>y a colon. t 

PERIOD. 
When a fentence is fo far finiflied, as not to, 

bequeriedf if the rules of puaftuation teavetit, asin many inftances 
do,ia the tafte aad difcretioa of the writtr to ufe, either a femicoloi 
a period, whsther thsre be aay oecefriry iatermediate fpace for the 
Ion, Whether an ioftance ever occurs, in which it is abfolutely 
pun^aation to ufe any other point than the colon. If not, why (h 
ihetfuiinefs of punctuation be unaeceiTarily rmbarrafled ? 

As long however, a» the colon ^ retained, its place is, perhaps, pre 
]y aiiigned 6y the rules here given ; particularly the id and 3d ; bu 
other inftances,it Oisuld be ufed with caution by young writers. 

* This, with almv>ft ionumerable inft^nces or the kind in .die fa 

writings, it an example of the quotation, and ought to have been poi 

_ as fuch. The rule is founded in naturv. Atra> fitioo from one Ij-C 

' to another, occalions a very coofiierable diiconne^ion, and (hould be 

tioguiflisdby a greaief p^ufe or cadence than a comma. 

f It ought to be a principle in punctuation, and in reading to ifi 
guilht as much aspoffible, from the main body of a (eotence, the fe< 
and lefs emphatical parts', that the attemion of the reader andhearer 
bediredled principally to thofe, which are more important. The ex 
donHfJirfitJecr'ndly, infine^on the xvbe/etScc, thougk ufually diftiagu 
by a comma, (how but a dift<int connection between the larger branch 
divifiins of a (ubjedt, andfeem toft'tnd aimofl equally rem-He from 
preceding and fubfcquent branch.. By fhii mode of puoCtu^tion the 
tcnce isdiiiiicumbered of a weak member,oece(rary only to QiviWthe 
neCtiooiaod in reading may be more clearly and emphatically pronoui 
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cavn^ed io (J^nie or connrii£UoE with ainy olher, it 
may be marked by 9 period, 

PARENTHESIS. 

The pdrentbefis includes in the body of a feoffiDo^ 
foBie member^ which is not neceflaf y to ibe fenie Aor 
conftruAiofiw It marks a moderate dcpreflion of 
voice, with a paitfe fomewhai longer than a comrna ; 
and (hould be paffed oyer rather more rapidly, th«n 
the oiatn body of the fehtence. 

Ex. In the inftance alluded to» you were guilt/ 
* (pardon me the expreflion) of very great rudenef^^ 

The man* whofirft tranfplanted the grape of Bur- 
gundy to the Cape of Good Hope (obk^rve he was 
a Dutchman) never dreamt of drinking the fame wine 
at the Cane, that the fame grape produces on the 
French Mountsiins. / 

The parenthefis deftroys tht unity of a f^fenee^ , 
aind^^theircfpre,. it ftems to be fltidtoufly avoided of 
late by our bed writers. In grave compofitions k i3 
hardly admiflibl^ ; but in familiar epillles, where the 
precife rules for con(tru£ting fentences are not fo rig- 
idly obferved, a fprightl^ thoiight may fom^imes be 
thrown into a parenthefis, and the effed not be ua« 
pleafing. 

DASH- 

The da(h has been too often ufed by hafty, incohe- 
rent writers^ inftead of the regular points. The only 
ptofper ufe of it h, where the fentence breaks oiF ab- 
ruptly 4 vvhere there is an unexpedted turn in the 
fentiment ; or where a very long panfe is requised. 

Ex. Here lies the great — falfe marble, whete ? 
Nothing but fordid du{W-lies here. 

Hold up thy hand, ndake fignal of that hope. 
He dies, and mikes no fign. 

iNt£RROGATION. 

The mark of interrogation fliould be placed at the 

5 nd of all fentences, in which a qiieftioti is aflced. 
n reading it marks an elevation of voice at the end 
of the queftion, unlefs the fentence begin Ivith an 
ipterrogative word ; and requires a pauie, m<^ft com* 
^oniy lomewhat longer than a period. 
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£x. Can a mifer be rich \ 

Who created man and appointed him bis habita- 
tion ? 

How is he to be diftinguifbed in manhood, whofe 
youth has been wafted in uidolehce and folly ? 

Noti. The mark of interrogation is improperly ufed 
Vi^ben it is only afierted^ that a queftion was aiked. 

Ex. A(k fome teamed philofopher, why the fun it 
nearer to us in winter than in fummjer* 

Your friend enquired, who was the author of that 
publicatioB, 

ADMIRATION. 

Sentences, in which wonder, aftoni(hmeiit,oraiHr 
violent paflion oi emotion of mind is expreffed, at« 
diftinguiflied by the mark. <^ Admiration* 

£x. Sir ! your ccmdud ^<}ni(hes me I 

How wonderful, bow conipticate is aiiaa I 
How paffing wonder he, who made him Aich { 

CAPITAL LETTERS. 

A capital letter (bould never be written in the mkU 
die of a word \ but only at -the beginaiog, and ac« 
cording to the following rules. 

I. At the be'^innii^ of any book, note,. epiftl«, btUji 
or any kind pt writing whatever. 

%. The firft word after a period ; alfo after tlH> 
^ark of interrogation and- admiration, if the. two fea- 
tences are not very clofely connected. 

3. All titles and profeiBons, all proper namea of 
perfons and places* 

4. All iacred appellations : as, God, Jehovah, At* 
iDightv, Trinity^ Providence, &c. 

5. At the beginning of every line in'poctry- 

- o. The firft word of a quotation, though not pf«^ 
ceded bv a full ftop. 

7. The pronoun I, and interjeSioa O, »re always 
capitals. 

S. Any word, ufed very emphatical^j may be 
wholly written in capitaU^ 
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I. X^RAMMAR teaches the proper arrangement 
\jr ^^d conne<5liGn of words, and (hews how they 
are u.iivcd in a fentence. Rhetoric is more concern- 
ed in the general mean in* and import of a fentence, 
than in the words coAiiJiJalvng it. When we fpeak 
the language of paflidl»J«r^bf a warm imagination, we 
depart Trorti the fober fttte of converfalion, and adopt 
bolder and more animated cxpreflions. Thefe ex- 
preffions of pallion, which faithfully trantmit to oth- 
ers, the emotions we feel, a«d which are originally 
taaght by nature alone, have been coUefted by Rhe- 
toricians and formed into a Syftem, This Syftem 
wc call Rhetoric. 

. 2. Rhetoric therefore teaches us to diflinguifli the 
different modes of fpecch, by which energy of paflion, 
or warmth nt imagination is peculiarly expreffed, and 
to clafs them under the denominations of tropes ancf 
figures. Thefe denominations are dirtinguiftiedfrom 
each other by Rhetoricians, who in their divifions of 
this fcience have defcended to a minutenefs, which 
can be defirable only to the Critic. As our plan is 
confined to what may be of ufe to the young begin- 
ner, we fliall entirely omit the diftinSion between 
tropes knd figures, as the latter term fully anfwers the 
purpofes of both ; and fhall defcribe only fuch Rhe- 
torical figures, as may be eafily remembered by the 
young fcholar. Thofe, who are defirous of a more 
exxcnCivt koowledge of this fcience, may confult Dr. 
Blair's leSures on Rhetoric, or Mr. Walker*s Rhe-' 
torical grammar. 
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3. The principal figures of Rhetoric are, Simile, 
Metaphor, Alle^gory, Irony^ Hyperbole, 
Antithesis, Climax, Vision, Personifica- 
tion, Apostrophe, Interrogation, Excla- 
mation, and Amplification. 

SIMILE. 
-I. A Simile or Comparifon is a figure, by which 
we compare one ihing to another for the fake of or- 
nament or illuft ration. . 

2. In the following Simile, a virtuous man flan- 
dered^ is compared to a diamond, obfcured by fmokc, 
and the circumdances of the refemblance are pointed 
out : A yirtuQUS man flandered by evil tongues is like a 
dia niond- obfcured by f moke ; which is clouded for the 
prefenty but when wiped and cleared from fiain i$ as 
beautiful as before. 

3* Mihon compares the fallen angels to oaks or 
pines blafted by Ijghtning : 

* Faithful how rhey (fallen angels) flood, 
' Thcii: glory withered ; as when heavenJs^fire 

* Hath fcathed the forcft-oakes or mountain pines. 4 

* With finged top their ftatcly growth, though bare,' 

* Stands, on the. blafted heath.* 

4. The fame poet compares Satan, in his fuperior- 
ity over the other fallen angels, to a tower. He af- 
terwards compares him in his degraded and ruined 
ftate, to the Sun obfcured by a mill or eclipfed by the 
Moon : - 

», * He (Satan) above the reft 
•^ In Oiapeand gcfture proudly eminent, i 

* $tood like a lower ; his form had not yet loft 

* All her original brightnefs, nor appeared 

* Lefs than Arch-ange! ruined, and th'excefs 

* Of glory obfcured ; afe when the S«rn new rifen, 

* Lo^ks through the horizontal mifty air, 

' Shorn of liis beams ; or from behind the Moon 
^ In dim eclipfe dtfaftrous twilight (hetls 

* On half the nations, and with fear of change 

* Perplexes Monarchs ; darkened fo, yet fhone 
'Above them all the Arch-angeh' 
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5. The flattering hopes we form of futurity are 
compared lo 01^ vifible horizon ; which, whatever 
ivay we turn and .bow far foever we go^ ftiU keeps at 
ike fame diftance from us ; 

< But I, hot deftined fuch. delights to (bare, 
^ My prime of life in wandering fpend and care ! 

* Impelled with fteps, unceafing to putfue, 
' Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view ; 

* That, like the circle bounding earth and flcies, 
^Allures from far,yet,as I follow ,flies/ GoinsMttH, 

6. Popecompares the iocreaiing fame of the anticnt > 
poets to rivers whichincreafe as they approach the fea: ^ I 

' Hail bards triumphant ! born in happier days^ 
' Inunortal heirs of oniverfal praife ; 

* Whofe honors with increafe of ^gtt grow, 

< As dreams roll down enlarging as they flow/ 

7« A pious mind agitated wiib doubt$,is compared 
to a calm 4ake difturbed by a (lone thrown into it : 
* A life fo facred, fuch lereoe repofe, 

* Seemed heaven itfelf till one fuggeftion rofe, 

* That vice (hould triumph, virtue vice obey ; 

' Tbi« fpruQff fome doubt of providence's (way. ^ 

* So when a Imooth expanfe receives iropreft, . 
f Calm natlire's tms^ on its watry brealft, 
*'Down bend the banks, the trees depending grovr, 

* And ikies beneatb with janfw«ring colours glow; 

< But if a flcme tke gentle fea divide, 

< Swift ruffling circles curl on every fide ; 

^ And glimmering fragments of a broken fun, 

* Banks, trees, and fldes, in thick diforder run/ 

. JpARIfBt. 

METAPHOR. 

X. A metaphoris acoimparifon exprefled without 
the figttS of comparifon. When we fay of a gr<at 
Miniftcr, that hi uph^s the State like a ptlhr^Jup-- 
portii^ an edifice J yft nk a comparifon: but when 
we fay of fuch a Minifter, that he is the piUar efthe 
State t we fpeak in a metaphor Sind pillar is the meta- 
phorical word. 

a. When we fay, Cbarlettbs twelfth, was^ the Ken-tf 
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the North, we fpeak metaphorically and call him a 
lion» becaufe he refembled a lion in bravery. 

3. lo the following lines life is called a urearoy be- 
caufe like a ft ream it is for ever pafling ; and it is faid 
to abound in tempefts» becaufe our lives are ruffled 
with misfortunes as water Js by a tempeft : 

* A troop came next, who crowns and armour wore> 

* And proud defiance in their looks they bore ; 

* For the, (Fame) they cried, amidft alarms and ftrifet 
^ We failed in tempells down the ftream of life.* 

Pope. 

4. In the following examples the metsiphorical 
words are marked : To the faithful^ death is the gzte 
of life. — She was covered with the light of beauty : hut 
her heart was the \ioukof pride. -^Toung men are fub" 
tie arguers ; the cloak ^honour covers all their faults^ 
— Men*s evil manners live in brafs ; their virtues W0 
write in water. 

5. —^ Think, that time 

^a^is golden minutes,"ifdifcreeuyfeized/ Thompson. 

6. * Perhaps even Britain's utmoft fhore, 

* Shall ceafe/fl blufl>, with ftrangers* gore.' PoPEf 

7. * For never can true reconcilement grow, 

* Whercwounds of deadly hate have pierced fo deep/ 

Milton. 

8. ' Now waved their fiery fwords, and in the air 

* Made horrid circles : two broad /uns their fhields 

* Blazed oppofite. Milton;^ 

9* * Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 

* Under the opening eye^ lids, of the moifn, 

* We drove a field. Milton. 

10. But the word Metaphor is fometimes ufed in a 
loafer and more extended fenfe,than is allowed by the 
definition given above. It may often mean the ap- 
plication of a term in any ^gurative fignification,* 
whether the figure be founded on rcfemblancc or fome . 
other relation, which two obie6ls have to each other. 
For inftance, when lye fzy^htt grey hairs'were brought 
with Jorroixj to the grave^ the words grey hairs are 
ufed metaphorically inftead of old age. And ^Nhtm 
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'€ fay, I have lived forty fummers^vte, aietaphoricaU 
r ufe fummers inftesKl or years, becaufe a fummer is 

part of a year. Of this kind alfo are fuch M^ta- 
i](or8, as Mars ragis, inftead of war rages ; read 
loracef for read lie works of Horace : An orator's 
mgue (Eloquehce) is afirong defence : Steel (thefwordj 
'jerturned the walls oj^Troj. Wc fay, cold death% 
ecauf'^ death makes cold i and be feixed tht fceptrt 
liat is, the government, becaule the Jceptre re- 
irelents royal power. 7%/ hottte enlivens^ that is, 
he wine contained in the bottle. In this fenfe .the 
rgures called Metonymy and Synecdoche are compre- 
lended in the clafs of Metaphors. A further exam- 
ple of each follows : 

It. * Unlets you mean toy griefs and killing fears 
Should ftretch me out at your relentlefs feet.' Pope. 

In this example of the lynecdoche, the feet, a part 
if the pcrfon, are put for the 'whole perfoti. 

n.^ ^ Again Ulyiles veile^ his nenuve bead. 
Again unmanned, a (bower of lorrow (bed.' 'Popm. 

In this example of the metonymy, foirbw, which 
s the caufe of tears, is put for tears. 
ALLEGORY. 

1. An allegoi^ is a continuation of (everal meta- 
hors, fo conneaed in fenfe as to form a kind of 
arable ot fable. . 

2. We have a vfcry fine allegory in, the Soth plalm, 
here the people of |/rael are reprefented tinder tne 
nage of a vine : Th^t hafi hr ought a vine 9ut ^ E^ 
pty thou haft caft out the heathen^ and flanted if* 
hpUrpreparedft^ room before it^ and di^jA caufe it to take 
ep rootf and it filled the lend. The hills were cover^. 

with thejhadow cf it^and the houghs thereof were - 
e the goodly cedars. She fent out her houghs into tic 
f, and her branches into the river. IVhy haft thou. * 
jien down her ^hedges f fo that all they whopajs iy the 
yy do pluck herf The hoar out of the wood doth . 
fte it ; and the wild beaft oj the field doth devour iu 
furnf we befiech thee, O God of hofts, look down 
m heaven J and behold and viftt this vine. I 

{. In the following allegory the different ages of 
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life are pointed out by the diiFerent feafoos of the 
year : , 

'Behold fond man! 

* See here thy pi(Jlured life ; pafs fomc few veairs, . 

* Thy Aowering/pringi thy /umnur*s ardent (trengtb» * 

* Thy fober autumn fading into a^e : 

* And pale concluding winter comes at laft, 

* And (huts the fcen^.' TsOMPSOH. 
' ^. In the following allegory life is compared to a 
voyage * . 

* Thus, thus r fteer my bark, and fail 

* On-even keel with gentle gale ; 

* At helm I make my reafon fit, ' 
^Mycrew of paffions all fubmit. 

* If dark and bluftering prove fome nights, 

* Philofophy puts forth her lights ; 

* Experience holds the cautious glafs^. g 

* To (hun the breakers as I pafs ; 

* And frequent throws the wary lead, 
' To fee what dangers may be nid. 

* Though pleafed to fee the dolphins play, 

* r mind my coropafs and my way/ 

5. in the following allegory, taken from fables for 
the female fex^, a woman, who has deviated from the 
paths of honor, is imaged by a bark, which, having 
departed from its deftined courfe, is caught in a tem- 
peftuous ocean, where it founders : 

* But woman no redemption knows ; 

* The wounds of honour never clofe. 

* Tho' diftant every hand to guide, 

* Nor ftilled in life's tempeftuous tide, 

* If once her feeble bark recede, 

' Or deviate from t)ie courfe decreed, 
'In Vain (he feeks the friendly (bore, 

* Het fwifter folly flies before ; 

' The circling ports againft her clofe, 
< And Ihut the wanderer from repofe ; 

* Till, by confliding waves pppreifed, 

* Her foundering pinnace fints to reft/ 

6, A female orphan, relieved from difirefs and ed^ 
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ucated with tendernefs^ but afterwards fedaced from 
the paths of vi/tue, is thus ^Ugoricaliy defcrtbed as 
a flower ; 
' * You took her up a little, tender flower, 

* Juft fprouted on a bank, which the next froft, 
' Had nipped ; and with a careful, loving band, 

< Tranfplanted her into your own fair garden, 

< Where the fun always fliines: theVe long (he flouriflied, 

< Grew fwect to fenfe, and lovely to the eye ; 

* Till at lad a cruel fpoiler came, 

< Croptthis fair rofe, and rifled all its fweetnefs, 
^ Then caft it like a loatbfome weed away/ 

Orpban^ A&. 4- 
. Allegories were a favorite method of delivering 
rufiion in antient times ; for what we call fables 
or parables are no other than allegories ; where by 
words and actions attributed to beads or inanimate 
objeds, the difpofitions of men are figured*;, and what 
we call the moral, is the unfigured fenfe or meaning 
of the allegory. An enigma or riddle is alfo a fpecics* 
of allegory ; one thing reprefented . or imaged by an- 
other, but purpofely wrapped up under fo many cir- 
cumiiances as to be rendered obfcure. In the rpe<3ator 
wevbave examples of allegories very happily executed. 

1. Irony is a figure, in which one extreme is figni- 
fied by its oppofite ; or where we fpeak of oae thing 
anddefign the contrary, in ofder to give the greater 
force and |X)ignancy to our meaning. 

2. This figure owes much of its force to the voice 
and manner of the fpeaker. When we commend, 
iromcally,a notorious cheat, we fayfneeringly of him, 
Ohe is a mighty honefi man truly ! This figure is more 
adapted to converfation or burlefque writings, than 
to compofitions of a ferions nature. 

HYPERBOLE. 

I. Hyperbole or exaggeration, in order to give us 
the higheft idea of an objed, magnifies It beyond its 
natural dimenfions. 

2.^ f Of Inftance, when the poet wiihes to imprefs 
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us with a very high idea of his hero's fwiftneis, he 
fays : AchilUs wasfwifier than ajiag* This fentence 
IS not to be confldered as ftriAly true ; we are only 
to underftand from if, that Achilles was uncommon- 
ly fwift. We rauft confider the following examples, 
in fome of which the hyperbolic terms are diftin- 
guifhed by the prints as entitled to the fame indul* 

fence : Her complexion was fairer than fnow ; though 
er hair was blacker than. a raven. 

3. *On either fide two rocks enormous rife, 

* Whofe fummits threaten xo invade the Jkies** Pope^ 

4. In Pope's Tempie of Fame conquerors are fup* 
pofed to SKidrefs the Goddefs as follows : 

* For thee, whole nations filled with flames and blood, 
^ And fwam to empire through the purple flood.' 

5. Eloifa in .the following lines enjoins Abelard 
to keep at a dlftance from her : 

* No, fly me, fly me, far as pole from pole ; 

* RifeAlps between us,and whole oceans roll.' PoPM. 

6. The effcSs of mufic are thusdefcribed : 

^ Hdrc Orpheus fings ; trees moving to the found 

* Start from their roots^ and form a (hade around.* 

PifPE. 

7. The powerful effefts of poetry are thus defcribcd: 

* The poet gives my bread a thoufand fears, 

* Can make me feel each pafiion that he feigns ; ^ 
^ Enrage, conipofe, with more than magic art, 

* With pity and with terror tear mv heart ; 

* And fnatch me o'er the earth or tnrough the air, 
^ To Thebes, to Athens, when he will and where.' 

8. * SoZembla's rocks, the beauteous work of frbft, 
' Rife white in air, and gUtter o'er the coaft ; 

* Pale funs, unfelt, at diftance roll away, 

' And on th' impaffive ice the lightnings play ; 
. * Eternal fnows the growing mafs fupply, 
•Till the bright mountains prop the incumbent flcy.' 

Pope. 
ANTITHESIS. 
I. Antithefis is thecontraft or oppoCtion of x^ftm 
•bjeds in » fentence. n 
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2. In the following example the he^venSfthemooiiif 
9.nd (Isirsy are fet in oppafltion to man. .fyhen I con^ 
J^Jer the heavens ^ the work of thy fingers ^ the moon and 
thefiariy which thou haft ordainedy fVhat is maVy that 
thou art mindful of him, and the f on of man, that thou 
vijitefi him ? ' 

g. In the following paflaetcs the woMs insredfe his 
Jporesx arc fet in oppofition to the words dimimfh his 
dejires : Ifyoufeek to make a m^n rich, ftudy not /# 
much to increqfe hisjiores, as to dimini^ %is deflres. 

4* * Who fees with equal eye, as God of all, 

* A hero perifti, or a fp^rrow fall ; 

* Atoms or lyftems into ruin hurl'd, 

* And now a bubble burft,and now a world/ PofE^ 

In this pafTage a fparrow, atoms, and bubble ar< 
^Dtrafted with hero, fyftems, and world. 

5. * This knows niy punifher i therefore as far 

* From granting he»as I from begging jjcace.' Mivrovr^ 

6. * So fpafce the fer^ph Abdiel, faithful found ; 
,J Among the faithlef^, faithful only he.* MivrpK. 

7. * Good-nature an^ good fenfe muft ever join ; 

* To err is human ; to forgive, divine.* POpe. 

.8. This figure often furprifes us by the unexpeft- 
^contraft of contiadiAory ideas, which it aptly 
)>rings together ; fuch zx^yjalutary wounds \ healthful 
'^iffojfjfs : hapfy fains ; j^rof table loffes ; litter fweets 
rfind regular CQyifuJ\on^ Such are likewife thetollow- 
Jng examples, in fooje of which the contrafts arc rc- 
iinarkably bold. 

€)* The veryforroius ofafious man are tleafantjfis 
iinfirmities are wholffofn^f his wants enrich him j and 
his dif graces adorn him, 

10. * Give man earth's empire (if no morej 

* He's beggared and undone ; 

< linprifoned ia unbounded fpacei 

^ 3«nigbted by tHe fun.' fFATT^. 

Iq this (lanza the empire of the world, unbound- 
ed fpace, and the Xun>^ are fet in Qppofitj^on to ruin^ 
i^Tlprifonmeot, and darknefs. 

ii. In th« following example Adani fuppofes fol- 
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itude the bed focietyy becaufe it difpQfes us to enjoy 
fociety : 

. * If much convcrfe perhaps 

* Thee fatiate, to fliort abfence I could yield : 

* I^or folitud^ is fometimes bcft fociety, 

* And fliort retirement urges fweet return/ MiLTOJf. 

12. ^ I underftood not that a grateful mind, 
' By owing owes not, but ftill pays ; at once 

* Indebted and difcharged.* ^ MinoH.' 

13. * But fee the man, who fpacioiis regions gave, 

* A wafte for beafts, himfelf denied a grave ; 

* Stretched on th^ land his fecohd hope fiirvey 

* At once the chafer, and at once the prey.' Pope* 

William thie conqueror difpeopled a large tra61 of 
country which he converted into foreft land. He was 
buried in Normandy, ttisfecond fon William Riiftis 
•was accidentally (hot through the heart, as he was 
buntingin the foreft inclofed by his f4ther,and is there- 
fore in thefe lines called the chafer and the prev. 
CLIMAX. 
I* Climax or gradation- is a figure by which we 
rilje from one circumftance to another, till our idea 
is raifed to the higheft. 

a. We have an example of this figure in the fol^ 
lowing fen ten ce, where the gradaiion Isegins with the 
infant and ends with the chrittian : fVhat is every fiar 
ef a wife man's Ufe^ hut a cenfure or critic on the paft f 
TTiofe^ whojedate is the Jhorteji Jive Jong enough to laugh 
it one half of it : the boy defpife$ the infant^ the mttn 
the boy^ the phihfopher both'^ and the chrijiian all. 

3. There is no enjoyment of propkfty withoul govern^ 
menty no giivernment without a mdgijlrdteynomagijlrat^ 
without obedience ^and no obe Hence where every one a£fs 
as he pleafes. In this climax the feveral fteps rife 
naturally out of one another, and are clofely con- 
heSed by the fenfe^ 

• VISION. ; 
i. Vifion is a figure by which^ in the warmth of 
emotion, we defcribe a thing as prefent that is paft, 
«r ihat we fuppofe might have happened. 
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^ 2, Cicero in his fpeech againft Catiline reprefentft 
as prefent the deftruaion, that woul'd have enfuedt 
had Catiline and the oiher confpirators fucceeded in 
their ddfign of fetting fire to the city of Rome: I think 
I behold this city^ the ornament of the earthy and the; 
capital of all nations yfuddenly involved in one canfla^ 
g ration. I fee before me heaps of flaiightered citizens^ ly* 
ing unburied in the midfi of their ruined country. The 
furioussountenance of tethegus rifes to fny vieWf while 



with afavagejoy %e is triumphing in your miferies* 
J. * Ye Uicred Nine ! that all my foul poffefs, 

* Whofe raptures fire me, and whole vifions blcfs^ 

* Bear me, O bear me, to fcqueftcred fcenes, 

* To bowery mazes, and furrounding greens, 

* I feem thro* confecrated walks to rove, 

* I hear foft mufic die along the grove ; 

* Led by the found, I roam from (hade to (hade, 

* By godlike poets venerable made/ ^ ' Pope. 

In this paflag^ the poet defcribes the infpiration of 
the mufes and its efFeds on his mind, as if they were 
aftuallv prefent to hrs feelings, 

4. * To either India fee the merchant fly, 

* Scared at the fpeflre of pale poverty ; 

^ See him with pains of body, pangs of foul, 

* Burn thro* the tropi6,freeze beneath the pole.* Pope. 

5. We have an example of this figure in Pope's 
Elegy to the memory of an unfortunate lady. The 
paflage is asfollows : 

* What beconingghoft, along the moon-light (hade, 

* Invites my (lepsand points to yonder glade ? 

* 'Tis (he — but why that bleeding bofom gored, 

* Why dimly gleams the vifionary fword ? 
^ O ever beauteous, ever friendly, tell, 

^ Is It in heaven a crime to love too w^ll V 

6. We may perhaps plead this figure as an author- 
iijr for ufing prefent inftead of part time, when wc 
wifli to enliven what we fay. It|the following fen« 
tence the two laft lines are in the prefent tenfe, al- 
though the preceding ones fpoak of pad time : 

' Mn various talk th* inftruaive hours they paft, 

* Who gave the ball, or paid the vifft laft ; 
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* One fpeaks the glory of the ^ritifli Qiieen, 

*And one defcribes acharming Indiahicrccn.' PoP3. 
PERSONIFICATION. 

1. Perfonification is a figure, by which we attri- 
bute life and the ufe of rcafon to inanimate objeds, 
and irrational creatures. ♦ 

2. Grammar ^fligns the mafculine and feminine 
genders to beings only, that are maTb and female ; ^as 
he agrees yvitha many ft>e with a W9man &c. and the 
neuter gender to inanimate things ; as,// agrees with 
a mountain ov a tree, B>|t when we ufe this figure 
we beflow life on inanimate things* and gi^ them 
either the mafculine or feminine gender. 

3. In the following example, the mountains^ the 
watery and the deep are perfonified and fuppofed like 
rational creatures to be aftonifhed at the greatnefs of 
God, and to be fenfible of his power. The deep is 
of the mafculine gender. The mountains Jaw thee^ O 
Lordy and they trembled ; the oversowing of the water 
pajjed by ; the deep uttered his voicey (ind lifted up his 
hands on high, ' - 

4. Mufic is perronified,and is of the feminine gen- 
der : 

* If in the bread tumultuous joys arife, 
Mujic her foft afluafive voice applies/ Pope, 

5. * So faying (Eve) her rafli hand in evil hour, 

* Forth reaching to the fruit, fhe plucked, flic ate ; 
Earth felt the wound : ami nature from her feat 

* Sighing, through all her works gave figns of woe, 

* That all was loft.' ^ Milton. 

6. Now gentle gales 

* Fanning their odoriferous wings, difpenfe 

* Native perfumes, and whifper whence they Aole 

* Thofe balmy fpoils.* ' Mjltoit, 

7. * Night's candles are burnt out,and jocund day^ 

* Stands tip-toe on ti|| mifty mountain-top.' StiAKES^ 

8. * But look, /^^'/«5r« in ruflet mantle clad, 

* Walks o'erthedewofyoahigheaftwardferll.' Shak. 
9./ lAt his (God's)commandth' uprooted /^/V/5 retired 

* Each to his place t they heard his voice and went 
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* Obfequious ; heaven his wonted face renewed, 

* And with frc(h flowerets hill 2LtiA valley ivcAX^d,* 

Miiroir. 

10. * Fair Uberty^ Britannia's goddcfs, rears 

* Her cheerful headland leads the golden years/ Pope. 

11. * But o*er the twilight groves and dufky caves^ 
' Long founding iles, and intermingled graves. 
Black melancholy (its and round her throws, 

' A death-like filence and a dread repofe/ Pope. 

12. * He alked the waves and aflced the felon winds^ 
' What dire oiithap had doomed this gentle fwain.' 

Milton. 

13. * The balmy T^phyrsy filent fince her death, 
' Lament the ceafing of a fweeter breath ; 

* No more x\itjireams their murmurs (hall fOrbear, 

* A fweeter mnftc than their own to hear ; 

* Her fate is whifpercd by the gentle breeze^ 

* And told in fighs to all the trembling trees / 

* The trembling treesy in every plain and wood, 

* Her fate rertJurmur to the ^\\\^x flood : 

* T\\€ winds y the trees ^ 2lv\^ floods her death deplore, 

* Daphne,our grief ! our glory ! now no more.' Pope. 

APOSTROPHE. 
f . Apoftrophe is a figure, by which we addrefs ab- 
fent perfons, or inanimate objefts, which we perfon- 
hy. This is the boldeft and moft animated figure of 
Rhetoric. 

2. In the facred fcriptures the f word of the Lord is 
thus perfonified and addrefTed : • O thou /word of the 
Lord ! how long will it be ere thou be quiet ? put thy- 

/elf up into thyjcabhard, reft and beftillV 

3. Philo6letes in the excefs of grief and defpair 
thus addrefles the rocks and mountains of Lemnos : 

* O mountains^ rivers^ rocksy and favage herds 

* To you I fpeak ! to you alone, I now 

* Murf breathe my forrows ! you are wont to hear 
*'My fad complaints, and I will tell you all, 
'That I have fufFered from Achilles' fon.* 

4. King Henry thus apoArophizes flecp : 

* O gentle /z*^, 
■ Nature's foft nurfe, how have I frighted thee. 
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* That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lidb down 

* And fteep my fenfes in forgeifulncfs ? 
'••"Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mart, 

' Seal up the ihip boy's eyes and rock his brains 
'In cradle of the rude imperious forge ? 

* Canft thou, O partial y7^<?/, give thy repofe 

* To the wet fea-boy in an hour fo rude, 

* And in the calmed and the ft* He ft night, 

< Deny it to a King.* Shakespeare. 

5. Adam in his nrft furprize after his creation thus 
.apoftrophizes every thing he fees: 

* Thou /«», fair light, 

* And thou enlightened earth, {& frefh and gay, 

* Ye A///j and i^ales, ye rivers^ woods, znd plains, 

* And ye that live and move, fair creatures tell, 

* Telljif ye faw,how came I thus,how here.* Mivrov. 

6. Adam lamenting his tranfgreflion apoftrophizes 
. all the objeds around him : 

* Why comes not death, 

* Said he, with one thrice acceptable ftroke, 

' * To end mo ? fhall truth fail to keep her word ? 
^O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales and bowers , 

* With other echo late I tatight your (hades ^ 

* To anfwer, and refound far other fong ! ' Milton. 

7 Eve thus laments her leaving paradife : 
« Muft I thus leave thee, paradife ! thus leave 

* Thee native foil, thefe happy walks and (hades, 

* Fit haunt of Gods ! where J had hope to fpend 
« Quiet, though fad, the refpite of that day, 

*- Which muft be mortal to us both. O flowers 

* That never will in other climate grow ! 

* Who now (hall rear you to the fun, or rank 

* Your tribes V MiLTOH, 

8. • O Liberty A thou goddefs heavenly bright, 

* Profufe of blifs^ and pregnant with deligh^ ! 

* Eternal pleafures in thy prefence reign, 

* And fmiling plenty leads thy wanton train.' Addison, 

INTERROGATION. 

1. Interrogation is a figure, which by afking a 
queftion gives ardor and energy to our difcourfe. - 

2. Demofthencs in his endeavours to roufe the i' 
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doknt Athenians againft the incrdachments of Philip 
King of MaCQdonia, ufes frequent interrogations : 
tell me 9 fay$ he, will you ^il} go about, and ajk one ar^^ 
other, what news ? fVhat news can be more ajlomfhtn^^ 
than that d Macedonian Jhould make war upon the A" 
thenians and regulate the affairs of Greece ? Is Phil-, 
ip dead ? No, hut he is Jict, What ftgnifies to you 
whether he he dead or alive ? for if any thing happens 
to this Philip y you wiHfoon raife up another. 

3. The (erpent in his temptation of Eve ufes fre- 
<Juent interrogations : • Ye fhall not die : 

* How (hould you ? By the fruit ? It gives y<ju life, 

* To knowledge ; Ry the thrcatener ? look on me,' 

* Me who have touched arid tafted, y^t both live 

* And life more perfeS have attained than fate 
' Meant me, by venturing higher than my lot. 

* Shall that be fhut toman, which to the beaft 

* Is open ? or will God incenfc his ire 

' Forfuch a petty trefpafs V Milton. 

4. Abdiel thus expoflulates with Satan : 

* Sh^lt thou give law to God ? Ihalt thou dTfpufe, 

* With him the points of liberty, who made 

* Thee what thou art,and formed the powers of heaven? * 

' ■ ' Milton.. 

5% Fame anfwers by Interrogations the rcquefl: of 
the virtuous who wiih to remain in obfcurity : 
* Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from fight 

* Thofe a6ls of goodnefs, which thernfelves requite. 

* And live there men, who flight immortal fame P 

* Who then vvith incenfe (hall adore our name T Pope. 

6. Sarpedon thus interrogates Glaucus ; 

* Why boaft we, Glancus, our extended reign 

* Where Xanthus* ftreams anrich the l^ycian plain ? 

* Why on thefe (horesare we with joy furveyed, 

* Admired as heroes, and as gods obeyed, ' 

* Unlefs- great afls fuperior merit prove, 

* And vindicate the boimteous powers above ?* Iliad. 

EXCLAMATION. 
I. An exclamation is a figure that exprefles fome 
ftrong emmion of the mind, and is generally intro- 
-^■iced by an interjedlion. 
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2. The Apoftle in admiration of the greatnefs of 
God, exclaims : the depth of tbi riches both lof the 
wif do m and knowledge of God ! how unjearchable are 
his judgmerftSy and his ways paji finding out ! 

3. The following ftanza may be confidered as a 
feriea of eKclamations : 

* The world recedes, it difappears ! 

* Heaven opens on my eyes ! my ears 

* With founds feraphic ring ! 

* Lend ! lend your w^ngs ! I mount ! I fly ! 

* O grave, where is thy victory ! 

* O death, wliere is thy (ting !' PoiPE. 

4. Sampfon, when blind and in the power of his 
enemies, thus complains i 

* O lofs of fight ! of thee I moft complain ; 

* Blind among enemies ! O worfe than chains, 

* Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepid age !' MiLTOS* 

5. In -the following verfes the ex(clamati^ns upoa 
the future Change in Eve's condition are pathetic : 

* She to him (Adam) as oft engaged 

* Xo be returned by noon amid the bower, 

* And all things in bed order to invite 

* Noon-tide repaft, or afternoon's repofe. 

* O much deceived^ much failing, haplefs Eve ! 

* Of thy preffimed return, event perverfe ! 

* Thou never from that hour in paradife, 

' Foundit either fweet repaft or found repefe!' MiLJOH: 

6. Adam, after feeing Abel murde>red, exclaims : 
< Alas, both for the deed and for the caufe ! 

* But have I now feen death ! Is this the way 

* I muft return to native duft ? O fight 

* Of terror, foul and ugly to behold ! 

* Horrid to think,'how norrible to feel !' MiLTon"^ 

7. * The nymph in beauteous grief appears^ 

* Her eyes half' languifl:ung, half drowned in tears; 

* On her heaved bofom hung,her drooping head, 

* Which with a figh (he raifed ; and thus ihe faid ? 

* For ever curled be this detefted day, 

* Which fnatched my beft, my favourite curl away { 

* Happy ! ah ten times happy h^d I been, 

Mf Hampton-Court ihsfe eyes had never feen !* 
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AMPLIFICATION. 

1. Amplification is a figure, that exaggerates the 
circumfbtices of forae objeft or aftion, which we 
want lo place in a ftrong light. It may be called 
defcription. 

2. Adam's confternation, when he heard of Eve's 
having eaten the forbidden fruit, is thus defcribed ; 
and his dropping the garland, which he was prepar- 
ing for her, is finely imaged : 

* On the other fide, Adam, foon as he heard 

* The fatal trefpafs done by Eve, amazed, 

* Aftonifhcd ftood and blank, while horror chill 

* Ran through his veins, and all his joints relaxed : 

< From his (lack hand the garland wreathed for Eve 
« Down dropped, and all the faded rofes (hed : 

* Speechlefs he ftood and pale' , Milton. 

3. Defcription of the peacock : 

' How rich the peacock ! what bright glories run, 

* From plume to plume, and vary in the fun ! 

* He proudly fpreads them tathe golden ray, 

* Gives all his colours, and adorns the day ; 

* With Gonfcious ftate the fpacious round difplays^ 

* And flowly moves amid the waving blaze.' 

4. Defcription of time : 

* Time in advance belli nd him hides his wings, 

* And feems to'creep, decrepid with his age : 

* Behold him when pafled by ; what then is feen 

* But his broad pinions fwitter than the wind;' 

5. Defcription of the evening and rifing moon : 

* Now came ftill evening on, and twilight grey 

* Had in her fober livery all things clad ; 

* Silence accompanied, for beaft and bird, 

* They to their gfalfy couch, thefe to their nefts, 

* Were flunk ; all but the wakeful nightingale, 

* She all night long her anriorous defcant fung. 

* Silence was pleafed ; now glowed the firmament **. 

* With living faphirs ; Hefperus, that led 

* The ftarry hoft, rode brighteft, till the moon 

* Rifing IB clouded majefty, at length 

* Apparent Qiieen unveiled her peerlefs light, 

* And o'er thedark her filver mantle threw.* Milton* 
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6. Defcription of the moon : 

* As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

* O'er heaven's clear azure fpreads her facred light, 

* When not a breath difturbs the deep fcrene, 

* And not a cloud o ercaft the lolemn fcene ; ^ 

* Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

* And ftars unnumbered gild the glowing pole ; 

* O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure fhed, 

* And tip with filv^r every mountain's head. 

* Then ihine the vales, the rocks in profpeft rife, 

* A flood ^f glory burfts from all the (kies ; 

* The confcious f wains, rejoiting'tn the fight, 

* Eye the blue vault and blefs the cheerful lighj.* Pops. 

Lift of cx>mmon Improprieties. 



ACROST for acro/s. 
A lUtle waysiota little way 
Am for hrve. 
Artur for ^fter. 
Ax for ajk. 

Along with for with. ^ 
'Awkidiov awkward J^^>-^^i 
Bomby for hy and by, d 
Batchelder for bachelor. 
Bates for be^ts. 
Beirut ch for grudge. 
Be\ay& for becaufe. 
Bellowfe.s for bellows. 
Blow* a (or blew. 
Bran new for new. 
Bridef groom for bride^ 

groom. 
Brile for broil. , 
Callemink for calamanco. 
C^^armber for chamber. 
Cheer for chair. 
Chimily. for chimney. 
Qafh for clergy. 



Coard for cord or chord. 

.Conjort for concert. . 

Cotch orcatcVdior caught. 
Cotton wool for Cotton. 
Curbe f^r cuyye{o{ ?i well.) 
Curojity for curiojity. 
Dazenl for dare not. 
Done for did. 
Dreen for drain. 
Drap for drop. 
Drownded for drowned. 
Expea for fufp^a. 
Rend for end. 
Fa^rdditjg fox farthing. 
Forgrd for forward. 
Fore for before. 
Frtnd for friend, 
f/urder for furi her. 
Gal for girl. 
Gin for given. 
Hanhercher for handker- 
chief. 
Hizzen for his. 
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Hearn for heard, 

Howzen for houfes. 

How for that. 

Howfomever for however. 

Huffiox hoof. 

Iffo be for //• 

lie for (7/7. 

Improved for occupied. 

Invy for ^wt^. 

Is for are (in multiplying 
fums.) 

Implied for employed. 

Keer for rar^. 

Keerds for cards. 

Kivver for cover. 

Know'd for knew. 

Larnin for learning. 
, Lin^iiijier ^ox Unguiji. 
^ lOtfV ofiorejieemed. 

MarracU for miracle. 

Mairyels for marbles* 

Jli^ for iw/7^. 

Mi^an for melon. 

Mu^cianer for mujician. 

Narraone for «^«^4 

iW^ for «<?/?. 

7Vi9« //w^ for «cw ^/wx. 

Oi/^r />/w/2' for over plus. 

Ourn for ^wrj. 

Palmecitty ior fpermaceti. 

Pardner for partner. 

Par/on for perjon. 

Petition iot partition (of a 
houfe.) ' ly 

i?^/y for really. 

Revolutions iox evolutions- 

Rabbit for r/w/. 

Riz^ior rifen. 



Ruffiox roof. 
Rozomfor rojin. 
S,afie ioxfafe. • 
Salary for celery. 
Sarting for certain. 
Says I for fay I or /aid /. 
Saxon fox fexton^ 
Scotch free for f cot free. 
Scythe foxjigh. 
Seek fox f ex. 
Sha for chaife. 
Shear for Jh are. 
Shot oxjhet fox Jhut. 
Shun fox fh one. 
Sitch for fuch. 
Sile for foil. 
Skafe for fcarce. 
Sot f o r y^^/ o r, fet . 
Speek for f pike. 
Spunful for fpoonfuh 
' Stiddy forjieady: 
Squinch for quench. 
Stow for flove. 
Stunded fox fiunned. 
Sut for foot. 
'Taint for it is not.. 
Teach' d for attached. 
TelVd for told. 
That are for thati 
This ere for this. 
Theirn for theirs. 
The tother for the other- 
To writes for immediately. 
Valley for value. 
JVill or no for will or iiot. 
Winder for window. 
Toud as goods for you may 
as welL 
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